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ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
a the management of Miss LOUISA 
. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 
The rides of the Season every evening. 
Monday, January 7, and during the week, Alfred Mellon’s 
ra of VICTORINE. Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
wall, Messrs. H ye —eF e Corri, St. Albyn, Horn- 
castle, Wallworth, and H. 
Conductor, Mr. sivehb MELLON. 
HARLEQUIN BLUEBEARD, with W. H. Payne, H. 
Payne, F. Payne, Harry Boleno, Hildy: ard, Milano, ‘Barnes, 
oak Madan Bate Boleno, Clara Morgan (the great French 
le. Lamoureux, Madame Pierron, and Mons. 
ot Ballet.. Gorgeous Oriental Scenery, 
rivalled Transformation Scene, by Grieve and 
. V. Bridgeman; the 
3 pduced te Mr. Edward Stirling. 
fednesday, a Grand Morning Performance of the 
&t Two o'clock, concluding by Five o'clock. 
“for Booking. Doors open at half-past Six, 
even. 
x, Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting Manager, 
urray. 
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. NOW OPEN WITH GREAT NOVELTIES. 
ornings, 12 to'5, Evenings,7to 10. Adwmission, ls. 
Schools, and Children under Ten Years of Age, Half- f-price 


HE EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 

THOMAS FAED, Esq., is now OPEN at Messrs. 

w and Son's Gallery, 5, Dae Place, Pall Mall, 
from 10 to 4 daily. Admission, 1s 


VENING LECTURES at the MUSEUM 
OF PR CTICAL GEOLOGY, JERMYN STREET. 


Proressor TYNDALL, F.R.8., will commence a Course 
af Ten Lectukes on MAGNETIC and ELECTRICAL 
PHENOMENA, on Tuesday. Evening, the 8th January, at 
fet o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday 

evening. 

Tickets for the whole course, piles five shillings, may be 
~had at the Museum. 


Lscrurts IN LONDON ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. The Rev. J. E. ROGERS, M.A., 
a of Economic Science and Statistics, ‘intends 
to commence a course of Twenty Lectures on Thursday, 
January the 10th, at Seven p.m., in King’s College, London 
Fee for the Course, £1 1s. 
Further Particulars, and a Programme of the Lectures 
Saawoe at the Secretary's Office, King’s College, 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 


AM PICTURES, intended for Exhibition 
and Sale the ens must be sent to the 
Gallery for the inspection of the Committee on Monday the 
14th, or Tuesday the 15th, of January next, and the 
SCULPTURE on potaggacon ge eg 16th, between the hours 
of Ten in the Morning, and Five in the Afternoon. Por- 
traits, Drawings in Water-colours, and Architectural Draw- 
ee are inadmissible : and no Picture or other Work of Art 

be received which has already been publicly exhibited. 


By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


THE 


MUTUAL: “IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

(Established 1834), at the end of each Year prints for 
general circulation, a Cash Account and Balance Sheet de- 
tailing its affairs. The Report and Accounts for the past 
Year may be had by a written or personal application to the 
Actuary, or to any of the Society's Agents. 


Orrices:—39, Kixe Street, Cueapsipe, E.C., Lonpon. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
N.B.—Assurances effected within the present year will 
have the advantage of one year in every Annual Bonus. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON.—Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will commence a 
COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, on Friday 
Morning, January 25th, at 9 o'clock. They will be continued 


on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour, Fee, £2 12s. 6d. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


Pour onan INSTITUTION (Limited) 























SOURCES OF 


THE NILE. 





CONSUL PETHERICK’S EXPEDITION 


FROM KHARTUM, 


ON THE NILE, 


To Co-operate with that under Captains SPEKE and GRANT 


FROM 


ZANZIBAR ON TIE 


EAST COAST. 





Susscription List, January 2np, 1861. 


d. 
Royal Geographical Society .. 4 
Foreign Office 
Ashburton, Lord, Pres. 
Allan, J., Esq. 
Arrowsmith, J., Esq. 
Barclay, A. K., Esq. 
Bateman, James, Esq. 
Battle, The Dean of 
Beaufort, D. A., Esq. 
Beke, Dr. C. T. 
Bigge, F. W., Esq. 
Blackie, Dr. W. G.; 
Bohn, H. G., Esq. 
Brooking, T. H., Esq. 
Brown, J., ¢ 
Burrows, Corby, Esq. 
Burton, D., Esq. 
Butler, Rev. T. 
Campbell, J., Esq. 
Carter, 8., Esq. 
Chippendale, w. , Esq. 
Clermont, 1. 
Cocks, Col. C. L. 
Colchester, Lord 
Cole, J. G., Esq. 
Collinson, Captain R., R.N. 
Cooper, Captain J. 
Cooper, Col. E. 
Copley, Sir J. W. Bart., 
Coutts, Miss Burdett 
Cowley, N., Esq 
Cunningham, ih 'D. Po Esq., “RN 
De Grey and Ripon, Earl... 
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De la Rue, W. F., Esq. 
Devonshire, the Duke of 
Dilke, C. W., Esq. 
Dillon, Hon. A. 

ten 8. M., At * 


Duckworth, i. Esq. 
Dunell, H. J., Esq. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellesmere, the Earl of 
Elton, Sir A. H., Bart. 
Evans, T. W., Esq. 
Everest, Col. r. 
Findlay, A. G., 
Fox, Heatenat-Geeral C. R. 
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t-General J. ;.. 


1. 
Hall, Captain W. H., R.N 
Hellmanh, C., Esq 
Henderson, reg Esq. 
Hill, G. G., Esq. 
Holland, H. J. Esq 
Hooker, Sir W. J 
Hughes, Sir Frederic 
Inskip, G. H., Esq. 
Janson, T. C., Esq. 
Johnson, H., Esq. 
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| Johnston, A. K. Esq. 

| Joyce, Messrs. C. pe Co. 
Keane, Lord 

Lamb, Lieutenant HL, LN. 
Law, Hon. H. 8. ‘ 
Lefroy, Colonel, J. H. 
Lennox, G. W., Esq. 
Littler, Mrs. Ww. 


urchison, Sir Roderick I. 
jes John, Esq. 
Nares, F., Esq. 

Oakley, R. B., Esq. 
aren Lau., Esq. 
verstone, Lor d 
Oxford, the Bishop of 
Pasley, General S' 
Pease, Thomas, Esq. 
Peek, H. W., ~~ 
Petherick, Gons' 


— W. 
5 M.P. 


Polio General sit Ned 
‘owys, the Hon. 
Dr. J. 


Ravenshaw, E. C., Esq. 

Ravenstein, E. G., Esq. 

Rennie, G., Esq. 

St. Asaph, ‘the Bishop of ‘ 
Scarlett, Lieutenant-Colone! the Hon. Ww. F. 
Scrivener, J. F. P., Esq. —.., 
Short, Thomas, Junior, Bea se 
Silver, W., 

Smith, E. 0., 
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Salivan, Captain B. J., RN. 
Tennant J., Esq. se 
Tinne, J. A “ 
bie revelyan, Sir W. C., Bart. 
uekett, F., Esq. oe 


t, F., 
tone E. O., 


— = 
Serre SS rim mermsernienes 


Captain J., RE. 
Wallen —_ Esq. 
Warre, J. A., Esq. oe 
Wedderburn, Sir J., Bart. 
Wilkinson, Sir Gardner 
Young, Captain Allen 


- 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED AT THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
15, WHITEHALL PLACE, LONDON, 58.W. 





GCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN- 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological ig Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent ae Oo lowpipes, 
Microscopic Objects, &c., of J. TENN Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is preg *h Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and OA, 
CEDAR, to gold and silver, in great agg 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Joun Bexnett, Watch Manufactory; 
5 and 64, Cheapside. 
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j JHEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS 
(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 
by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the fuil 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 
manship and material, and do not require tuning. Guineas 
= New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 
With one stop, oak case, ove ooo eee 10 
With two stops, one set and a-half of vibrators .,. 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops ewe 2 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto ... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto ... 24 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto ... 30 
(The best and most effective instruments made.) 
Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French 
Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 


Wueatstoxe and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 





IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 

and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent Street. 





ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Street. 





ew ise MACHINES. 


‘The Best and Cheapest Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Manufacturing use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO's. They are adapted for a greater variety of work ; 
‘will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 

Every machine evsranteed and kept in order twelve 
months freeof charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers 
Grever and Baker Machine - . £7 70 
Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 

Boudoir do 1010 0 


inn Rina 





” ” ” 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, H £, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 
Iilustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depét, 144, High Holborn, 
ondon; or from the Branch Depdt. 








SAUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE PRONOUNCED, 
(= & PERRINS’ * WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, 
Joints, and Game. The large and increasing demand has 
caused unprincipled traders to manufacture a spurious arti- 
cle; but the “GENUINE ” ail bear Lea and Perrins’ name 
on Bottle, Label, and Stopper. 


Sold by Crossr and BLacKWELL, London, and all respect- 
able Oilmen and Grocers. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
LEA & PERRINS, Worcestershire’ 





TX PAINTINGS, among which are a 
Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of St. 
Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle 
to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman ; Landscape, 
with figures, by Moucheron ; Landscape and figures, by Van 
Neck; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; 
£100 for Moucheron ; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. Hi, 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C:.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c, 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





,EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, 1s. 


and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen | 


Stamps), by Tuomas Kreative, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s 
Churebyard, E.C. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





“Tae Hoy. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuammuay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deputy-CHAIRMAN. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of partici i i 
: . pating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on 
effected prior to the 3lst December, 1861, should, in order to enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the recipients the risk of copartnership, as- 


Policies 


| is the case in mutual societies. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s, £6,987 10s, 
1,000 397 10s. 1,397 10s. 
100 39 lds. 139 lds. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment 
. . . sas tid ent 
of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the ase. Premiums may, if desired, for the 


term of five yars, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at 3lst December, 1859, amounted to £690,140 19s, 0d., all of which has been invested in 
Government and other approved securities. 


No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary.. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


<< 


REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 








Oren Datty (Sarurpays Exceprep) rrom Exeven To Tares.—Supsoription, Frve SHiniines: 
FoR A YEAR, 


REV. 8. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 








ON AND AFTER THE EIGHTH OF SEPTEMBER WAS COMMENCED A 


SUPPLEMENT OF FOUR PAGE 


TO 


“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” 


FORMING AN ENTIRELY NOVEL AND COMPLETE 


“EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


In which the particulars of all public and private Schools, for both sexes, will be entered which, 
when complete, will be the oNLY Boox or REFERENCE on the subject ever offered to the 
public. 


It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print the information as it can be obtained, and 
afterwards to collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be supplied to every 
Annual Subscriber to “Tue Lrrerary GazeTre” at a considerable reduction from the 
published price. 


Forms for heads of Educational Establishments are Now READY, and will be forwarded, 
to such as have not already received them, upon application, addressed to The Editor of “‘ THE 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY ” Supplements of “THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” at 
the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


N.B.—There is no charge for the insertion of the particulars of Schools in “‘ The Educational 


| Directory.” 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








Now ready, Seventh Edition, 2s. bound, 


NTRODUCTORY LATIN DELECTUS; 

with a Copious Vocabulary. By GEORGE FERGU- 

SON, A.M., foemerly Professor of Humanity, King’s 
College, Aberdeen. 

This book is intended to follow the Latin Rudiments. 
The Vocabulary contains an explanat ion of every word and 
of every difficult expression in the book. 

Atlas.—“ It will prove an excellent introduction to the 
minor classics.”’ 

Also, by Professor FERGUSON— 


CICERONIS ORATIONES SELECT. 
1s. 6d. 
CICERONIS CATO MAJOR, LAELIUS, 


&e. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO DE OFFICTIS. 1s. 6d. 

LATIN GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES‘ 
with Notes and Vocabular 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, with Notes 
and Index. 2s. 6d. 


Edinburgh: Oxtver & Born. 
London: SrmpKkry, {MARSHALL & Co. 





DR. REID'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Now ready, 15th edition, 12mo., 6s. 6d., strongly bound, 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE; containing the Pronunciation, Ety- 
mology, and Explanation of all the Words authorised by 
Eminent Writers ; to which are added a Vocabulary of the 
Roots of English Words, and an Accented List of Greek, 
Latin and Scripture Proper Names. By ALEX. REID, 
LL.D., late Head-Master of the Edinburgh Institution. 

*,* While the usual alphabetical arrangementis preserved, 
the words are at the same time grouped in such a manner 
as to show their etymological affinity; and after the first 
word of each group is given the root from which they are 
derived. These roots are afterwards arranged into a 
Vocabulary ; so that the Dictionary may be used either for 
reference or for —, 

0, by Dr. REI 
RUDIMENTS ¢ OF EN GLISH GRAMMAR. 
6th Edition. 6d. 
RUDIMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION. 13th Edition. 2s, 
RUDIMENTSof MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


With Map. 2st Edition. Revised to December, 1860. 1s | 
ABRIDGMENT of Ditto. 9th Edition. 6d. | 
OUTLINES OF SACRED GEOGRAPHY. | 


With Map. 14th Edition. 64. 


Edinburgh: OxtveR & Boyrp. 
London: Smpxry, Marsuart & Co. 





THE NEW POEM. 
Price Five Shillings. 
wHe IS ON THE LORD'S SIDE? 


An Effort in Rhyme to Affirm a Reason against a 
Jew’s holding Office as a Legislator in England, 


By the Rev. J. SUMNER BROCKHURST, M.A. 
Cares J. SKEET, 10, King William Street, Charing Cross 





HE POST MAGAZINE ALMANACK | 


For 1861, was published on the 31st of December. 
Universally acknowledged to be the most useful Almanack 
in the kingdom. Containing 144 pages royal Svo., neatly 
Covered. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Just Published (40 Pages, Crown Octavo), 


OOR RABBIN’S OLLMINICK FOR 
THE TOWN O° BILFAWST; containing various 
different things which ivvery parson “ought tbe acquentit 
with (1861) wrote down, prentet, an’ Put out, jist the | 
way the people spakes. 
BY BILLY M‘CART, 
Of the County Down side, that uset to be; but now of the 
Entherim Road, toarst the Cave Hill. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Belfast: Published and Sold by J. Henprrsoy, Castle 
Place. London: John Russell Smith, Soho Square. 





No. 1—READY JANUARY 1, 1861. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
ENTERTAINING THINGS. 


A MAGAZINE OF THOUGHTFUL AND INTELLEC- | 


TUAL AMUSEMENT. 

Thirty-two pages demy octavo, beautifully printed on 
Superior paper, and done up in an elegantly illustrated 
wrapper. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS will be Engraved by W. J. Luvox, 
from Designs by F. J. Sxmz, Junraw Porton, Epwix 
WEEDON, WILLIAM M‘ConnELL, GrorGe J. Knox, &c., & 


London; Artuur HAtt, Vintvr & Co., 25, Paternoster Row, 
and all Booksellers. 


AND THE UN 


Tn One Volume, post 8vo., 10s. 6d., with Map, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES IN CANADA 
NITED STATES. 
By N. A. WOODS, Esa. 
Tae “Tres” SrectaL CorRESPONDENT. 
BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





THE COTTAGER 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY: 


A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, FOR THE LESS EDUCATED OF 
THE LABOURING CLASSES, 


IN LARGE TYPE, 
WITH STRIKING AND APPROPRIATE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





PRICE ONE PENNY. 





The First Number will be issued January 1, 1861, and 
may be had of the Booksellers, Vendors of Periodicals, at 
Railway Stations, &c. 





RICHARD JONES, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly’ 





LLUMINATION.—Now Ready, the 

SIXTH EDITION, partially re-written, materially 
enlarged and thoroughly revised. A MANUAL OF 
ILLUMINATION by J. W. BRADLEY, B.A., and T. G. 
GOODWIN, B.A., with Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. 
Price ls. By Post for 14 stamps. 





; Wrysor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. 


LLUMINATION.—Outlines from 
| TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. Designed by 
| F. S. A. Plain 1s. 6d. each; partly coloured 3s. each, 
Packets of four in appropriate wrapper, plain 6s. each. 
partly coloured 12s. each. 


Wrssor and Newton, 38, Rathbone Place, London, W. 





TO THE LITERARY WORLD. 





Publishing by Subscription, in large folio, 


PAC SDMILES of certain portions of the 
GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW, and of the EPISTLES 
OF SS. JAMES AND JUDE, written on Papyrus in the 
First Century, and preserved in the Egyptian Museum of 
JoserH Mayer, Esq., Liverpool. With a Portrait uf St. 
MATTHEW, from a Fresco Painting at Mount Athos, 


Edited, and [Illustrated with Notes and Historical and 
Literary Prolegomena in English, containing confirmatory 
faec-similes of the same portions of the Holy Seripture from 
Papyri and Parchment MSS. in the Monasteries of Mount 
Athos, of St Catherine on Sinai, of St. Sabba in Palestine, 
and other sources, by the Discoverer, 


C. SIMONIDES, Pu.D. 
Price TO Sunscripers, £1 10s. 


As only a limited number will be printed, early appliea- 
tion on the part of intending Subscribers is desirable, to Dr. 
| Simontpes, care of C. Pappa, Esq., Suntield House, Formby, 
| near Liverpool. 


| London: Published by TrusNer and Co., Paternoster Row. 
ECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


Now ready, post free for two stamps, DAWSON’S “ CITY 
OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR FOR DECEMBER,” 
containing 4,000 volumes of Standard Books in all classes of 
Literature, including Natural History, Topography, Ancient 
and Modern Poetry, Illustrated Works, &c. 
WILL1AmM Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon Street, City, 
London, E.C. Established 1809, 











B OOKS with Printed Headings for MSS. 
D Purposes. 

ANALYTICAL INDICES for all subjects 4s. to 10s, each. 

EXTRACT BOOKS combined with do., 3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 

LIBRARY CATALOGUES all sizes, 5s. to 21s. each. 


INDISPENSABLE ALMANACK for Therm ometers and 
Barometers, 1s. 6d. 


DIARIES in above 100 varieties, from sixpence each. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Catalogues Gratis. 
\ Lxrre, Son, and Co., Stationers, 8, Royal Exchange, E.C. 








Just published, third edition, price 1s., by post 13 Stamps, 


N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE 
; BAR, the result of Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic 
leadache. 


By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., 


Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, 
Soho Square. 


London: Henry RensHaw, 356, Strand. 





Just ready, price 5s. cloth antique; 10s. morocco, 


\HOICE THOUGHTS FROM 
SHAKESPERE. 


By the Author of “‘ The Book of Familiar Quotations.” 


London: Wuaitraker & Co. 





Second edition, price 5s. cloth antique; 1s. morocco, 
HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 
“An excellent little work."—Literary Gazette. 
London: Wairraker & Co. 





Just ready, price 2s. 6d., 


OETICAL READING BOOK; 
With Aids for Grammatical Analysis, Paraphrase and 
Criticism. 
By J. D. MORELL, A.M., LL.D., and W. [HNE, Ph.D, 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1861. Book I. 
of ‘‘ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” which has been pi is 
included in this volume. 


Edinburgh: James Gorpoy, 51, Hanover Street. 
London: Hamrron, Apams and Co. 
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REVIEWS. 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE.* 


Tuesk letters and fragments have, besides 
their intrinsic merit, a certain sad interest as 
coming from the amiable and noble-minded 
De Tocqueville. De Tocqueville wasa re- 
markable man in many ways. He was an 
honest statesman when political scoundrelism 
was all but universal; he was a Frenchman 
with a great deal of pride and little or no 
vanity ; he was a conscientious and laborious 
investigator into social and political problems 
when all around him were devoted to em- 
pirical state-craft. Connected by birth with 
the old aristocracy, and by family influence 
with the restored Bourbons, he yet soon showed 
that he was not one of those ‘ unteachables,” 
over whose heads the great Revolution had 
passed in vain. He read the signs of the 
times, and the lessons of history, and at once 
took his side—that of democracy—whose tide, 
rising now for several hundred years, seemed 
really going to overspread all the old land- 
marks. Why should individuals or govern- 
ments try to walk against the deluge? Better 
to watch it, measure it to ascertain its laws, 
and see if we may not guide our small skiff of 
ome or private interests in safety on its billows. 

e Tocqueville, therefore, gave a rational, not 
a party, adhesion to the Bourbons, not that 
he loved them, but because he disliked revolu- 
tions, and “their natural product, absolute 
power,” more. ‘The revolution of July 
appeared to him a calamity; he feared that a 
prince who had by those means reached the 
throne would be either too inclined for war, in 
order to make himself feared, or too apt to be 
yielding, to get pardoned for his origin.” 

De Tocqueville's mind attained maturity 
early. He was not more than twenty-six 
when these questions of government and 

lities had taken such hold of him that he 
elt he must postpone all other considerations 
to their solution. Whilst his countrymen, 
intoxicated with their good fortune in securing 
such a ruler as the Citizen King, were raising 
July columns, and passing their time amidst 
‘* tremendous cheering,” De Tocqueville, not at 
all excited, but very doubtful as to the ultimate 
issue, determined on a thoughtful and inquiring 
exile to America, where he could hope to arrive 
at scme results worth giving to the world. He 
sailed for New York in 1831, remained there 
about a year, and in 1835 published the firsttwo 
volumes of his work—‘t Democracy in America,” 
the fame of which was instantaneous and 
European. 

Such a success at once threw De Tocqueville 
into politics, as usually happened then in 
France with eminent men of letters. Whether 
he or the world gained by the fifteen years he 
gave to public life, may admit of question. The 
clamorous and aggressive spirit of vulgar men 
of action is always ready to depreciate and 
slight the solitary student and speculative 
philosopher. Disposing of a vast machinery of 
men and things, setting these in motion for 
ends known and popular, they compare with 
inflated pride their own grandeur to his small- 
ness, and run the most self-flattering parallel 
between their cumbrous operations and his 
humble appliances, which often consist only of 
pens, paper, and—brains. Yet it is not pro- 
bable, but certain, that these busybodies are 
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‘ theorist,” whose views and thoughts have at 
last grown strong enough to enter even the 
official mind. Who rules England now so 
powerfully as Adam Smith? Lord Palmer- 
ston and Co. are very good men, doubtless. 
But the greater part of their lives has been 
devoted to carrying out the principles of the 
philosopher of Kirkaldy. These considerations 
would make one doubt whether De Tocque- 
ville had chosen the wisest course for himself 
and us, when he entered the French cham- 
ber—entered to bring thoughtful philosophy 
among rhetorical bombast and Joa oaee 
but for one further reflection, viz., that it 
was a settled principle with him that a man 
owes duties to his country before he can 
claim rights in return, and he would certainly 
think that another such book as the ‘‘ Demo- 
cracy in America” would have been a question- 
able present, if it had brought as a condition a 
selfish isolation from men and national in- 
terests, and exalted the philosopher at the ex- 
pense of the citizen. He knew better than 
most men of his time that it was not the most 
immaculate of paper constitutions or the 
grandest abstract theories of government, that 
make a people really free, but indeed the stout 
resolve ‘of every member of the commonwealth 
to take his share of the burden, and to do what 
in him lies for the general good. This view of 
his conduct not only acquits but greatly 
honours De Tocqueville. In that noisy assem- 
bly of factious stump orators, his quiet voice of 
truth and reason could not be expected to be 
much heard or obeyed. But it was his duty 
to be there, and he was there. Once only does 
he stand out in bold relief as the political pro- 
phet, with warning words telling of the doom 
that was at hand. History will not readily 
forget that scene, so full of moral grandeur, 
when, amidst a general sensation, De Tocque- 
ville denounced to the Chamber the corruption 
of the Government :—‘t Do you not feel,” he 
said, ‘‘a breeze of revolution in the air? Do 
you not perceive the tempest in the horizon 
moving upon you? if not, you sleep on a 
volcano.” A month after and the voleano had 
sent forth its hidden fire, and Louis Phillippe 
and his Government had been blown across 
the channel. 

With regard to the Republic he permitted 
himself no illusions. In 1848 he already fore- 
saw 1851. He was not led, like Montalembert 
and others, to give an ecstatic adhesion to Louis 
Napoleon, to be followed by a lacerating dis- 
appointment and feebly violent re-action. His 
upright conduct bore its fruits. He was one 
of the members whom, on the night of the 2nd 
of December, the President honoured by send- 
ing to Vincennes. 

De Tocqueville only lived seven years longer, 
but in those seven years was produced a most 
admirable work. ‘“L’Ancien Régime et la 
Revolution” was received at home and abroad 
with unanimous praise. He bent the more 
readily to the task of completing his large un- 
dertaking, of which the above volume was only 
apart. But this was not permitted him. He 
was already far gone in consumption, and on 
the 16th of April, 1859, at Cannes, his noble and 
thoughtful mind was stilled in death. 

M. Gustave de Beaumont, one of De 
Tocqueville’s oldest friends, who writes the 
notice prefixed to the volumes before us, says 
with generous enthusiasm: ‘* We have tried to 
depict the writer and statesman; but who 
could ever paint the man himself, his heart, 
his grace, the poetry of his soul, and even of 
his intellect ?” Though M. de Beaumont may 
not have succeeded to the satisfaction of his 
| Own warm feelings of friendship, his simple 
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memoir is composed in perfect taste; and what- 
ever it may want in richness of detail and 
colour, is amply supplied in his judicious selec- 
tion of De Tocqueville’s letters. This task must 
have been one of enormous difficulty. De 
Tocqueville was a most indefatigable letter- 
writer, and scattered his views on men and 
things and books with the most unsparing 
hand among his wide circle of friends. One 
can imagine the perplexity and painfulness of 
a selection which should do De Tocqueville 
justice and not compromise or wound living 
correspondents. Many a caustic criticism or 
eloquent invective against powerful if not 
distinguished personages had doubtless to be 
assed over. Bor these we must wait. But to 
M. De Beaumont no scanty praise is due for 
the delicacy, discrimination, and real good feel- 
ing which he has shown in this part of his 
work. 

De Tocqueville had a large circle of English 
friends, among whom J. S. Mill, Grote, W. 
N. Senior, Sir G. C. Lewis, Lord Brougham, 
&e., were the most prominent. We subjoin 
part of a letter to Mr. Grote on the revolution 
of February. It will give some idea of the 
elevated character of this correspondence :— 

“The nation did not wish for revolution; still 
less was a republic desired ; for although there is 
not the slightest attachment to a royal line in 
France, there is nevertheless an almost universal 
opinion that royalty is a necessary institution. The 
nation, then, desired neither a revolution nor a re- 
public, and yet to both these it has submitted—a 
circumstance resulting from two causes, namely, 
from the fact that Paris having been for the last 
fifty years the first manufacturing town in France, 
is enabled on any given day to supply the Republi- 
can party with an army of artisans; and also from 
this other fact, arising from the administrative 
centralisation, that Paris, whatever be the ruler who 
speaks in her name, exercises a kind of dictatorshi 
over the rest of the country. The two facts uni 
together explain the catastrophe of Frebruary, 1848. 

“The year which has just passed has been one 
long and laborious effort, on the part of the nation, 
to regain self-possession, and to resume, by the 
pacific and legal arms with which universal suffrage 
entrusted it, all that had been wrested from its 
grasp by the stroke of February. We hear much of 
the fickleness of the French people. They are 
very restless undoubtedly, but in my opinion they 
have never been less so than during the past year. 
There has been, on the contrary, up to the present 
moment, a striking consistency in their proceedings, 
In the month of March last, they rose en masse 
to proceed to the elections, and, despite all effort to 
intimidate, returned an assembly which, although 
desirous of a republic, was yet decidedly anti- 
anarchic and anti-revolntionary. In the month of 
June they took up arms to hasten to Paris, and 
there prevent a second revolution more terrible tham 
the first. In December, at length, they selected for 
a symbol the name which signified a return to the 
monarchic form, or at least to a regular and power- 
ful government. For my own part, I have deeply 
regretted this last act, which exceeded rational 
bounds ; I wonld in no wise be connected with it, 
I have refused to retain the diplomatic mission to 
Brussels ; but I must acknowledge that the nation 
was by no means inconsistent in acting as it did om 
the 10th of December. It acted with dangerous 
impetuosity, yet with the same spirit which had 
dictated every act in March and June, and even 
more, every detail of its daily operation. 

We have no wish to maintain that De 
Tocqueville was a thinker of that compass and 
profundity which reyolutionises the world’s 
opinions, and determines the course of specula- 
tion for ages. He was not several generations 
in advance of his age, or he would not have 
been read; but he was just far enough ahead to 
make the value of his speculations generally felé 
and acknowledged. Hehad not pushed forward 
quite out of the sight of his contemporaries 
into the dim New and Unknown, leaving them 
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only his voice to follow by ; but he still went 
boldly on, keeping full in view, and reported 
much that found ready and even delighted 
hearers. 

There was much in his training against him. 
Of science there is no proof that he knew 
anything, and even by the French standard, 
far from a high one, he was ‘faible dans le 
Latin et le Grec.” We venture to doubt 
whether, even as regards the Middle Ages, he 
had gone far from the beaten track. His 
allusions to them seem rather conventional 
than original—at second-hand rather than with 
self-acquired knowledge. Perhaps, consider- 
ing his opportunity, his observation of society 
in America, France, and England was more 
keen and vivid than if he had been burdened 
with a load of erudition. It is not given to 
many to look at books and the world with 
equal profit and equal power. De Tocqueville's 
merits as a political writer—above all as a 
thoughtful reasoner on democracy—are too 

erally known to need recapitulation here. 
ike all great men whose services are incontes- 
tible, the Jacunz in his work must be noticed 
with an emphasis which seems to do injustice 
to the work itself: but only seems. The merit 
and greatness are always supposed and under- 
. The shortcomings are commented on, 

that they may not be taken for granted like- 


wise. 

De Tocqueville was struck with the great 
fact of this ever-growing democracy, this 
“equalisation of conditions,” as he called it. 
Progressing now ever since the first drooping 
of the feudal system. It is doubtless a great 
fact, and well worthy of the attention of any 
philosopher. But in the variety and complexity 
of social phenomena one fact, however impor- 
tant, cannot be taken out arbitrarily, and 
discussed without reference to the rest. Not 
solely or principally, because conditions are 
getting equalised, democracy prevailing, know- 
ledge and wealth extending, has the ground 
tumbled and often given way in many countries 
of Europe. It is because men’s minds are an- 
archic. ‘The over-arching vault of 2 common and 
catholic faith, which, like a great cathedral, kept 
men together, and at once has gradually fallen 
into ruin and decay ; and men have wandered to 
the four winds, and no man can say when 
they will assemble again. Not a confusion of 
tongues, but cf ideas, is our affliction. The 
medizval Ronenist, the sixteenth century 
Protestant, the »ic fashioned Deist, and the 
new fashioned Pant.iezist, the man of science, 
who believes only what he weighs and measures, 
and the ecstatic Revivalist, who believes only 
what he wishes and fancies, meet in streets 
and houses, pass and glare at each other, and 
even speak and vociferate, but understand each 
other never. How can mutually repellent 
atoms harmoniously unite? For some vulgar 
domestic purpose, such as sewers or highways, 
perhaps it is possible; but for any higher 
combination we do but keep an armed peace. 

Still it is to men like De Tocqueville that 
we must look for a gradual removal of these 
difficulties. His conscientious, laborious, and 
thoughtful works have done much to educate 
the present generation; and, as in no wise 
unworthy of his fame, we confidently 
recommend these letters and fragments to the 
attention of our readers. 

THE GREATEST OF THE PLANTA- 
GENETS.* 
Hero-Worsurr is not extinct. The popular 
plan of modern biography is the apotheosis of 
its subject; William Iil., and even Henry 
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VIII., have found their respective champions. 
Lord Bacon blandly deprecated in his history 
of Henry VII. any imputation of having 
flattered that ‘wise man and excellent king,” 
although the whole work is, as in the other 
instances, devoted to proving him to be, like 
Pope’s Berkeley, endowed with every virtue 
under the sun. Happily the anonymous 
author of ‘* The Greatest of the Plantagenets” 
has selected a really worthy subject for his 
worship. It is not designed as a book of 
reference, for authorities are merely indicated ; 
it is not without defects of style, for we have 
to follow the author through many pages 
before we are able to learn that Edward I. is 
“the Greatest of the Plantagenets.” The 
digressions are numerous, the introduction 
long, and the headings of the opening chapters 
somewhat pedantic—‘‘The Tyranny,” ‘ The 
Transition,” ‘‘ The Convulsion,” ‘‘’The Sub- 
siding of the Waters.” But we have one fa~ 
more serious quarrel with the author, his 
highly-unnecessary quotations of Scripture 
on trivial occasions, pp. 35, 146, 157, 347, 
391; and, what is still more reprehensible, a 
dogmatical sermonising with an arraign of 
men and motives, that his own word declares 
to bethe attribute of the Almighty only (p. 89). 
Partiality, which seldom degenerates into 
prejudice in favour of Edward I., we can 
tolerate and almost excuse. The volume does 
not offer a complete biography, for even such 
a material incident as the second marriage of 
Edward I. with Margaret of France is omitted; 
and the story that his son was born in the 
Eagle Tower in Caernarvon Castle (p. 138) is 
repeated, whereas that building was the work 
of Edward IT. himself. 

Edward I., born June 17, 1239, derived his 
name from the famous Confessor; and it was 
well for England no two men were ever more 
unlike. The Plantagenet was a true‘ knight 
and a wise monarch— 


“Matchless, firm of word, 
Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue ; 
Not soon provoked, nor, being provoked, soon calmed ; 
His heart and hand both open and both free ; 
For what he had he gave, what thought, he showed; 
Yet gave he not till judgment guided his bounty, 
Nor dignified an unfair thought with breath.” 


His weak father, always in embarrassment, 
pecuniary and political, sought to raise money 
out of the customary gifts presented on such 
auspicious occasions, and invited them with so 
little delicacy that the witty remark was made, 
“God has given us a prince, the king sells 
him to us.” Edward grew up a tall, fair young 
man, and was known as “ Edward with the 
flaxen hair ;” but our author makes no allusion 
to his well-known name of “ Long Shanks. 
As Guienne was debatable land between the 
Kings of England and Spain, he was, in order 
to accommodate the royal claims, betrothed to 
Eleanor, daughter of Alphonso of Castille ; he 
set out from England to marry his beautiful 
bride, and in 1254 the wedding was celebrated 
at Burgos. He shortly after took his depar- 
ture for Guienne, where he resided during a 
twelvemonth. The king gave the young 
bridegroom in 1257, then only eighteen years of 
age, Ireland and Wales, and the earliom of 
Chester, securing to him a revenue of £10,000 
a-year sterling. The earldom of Chester and 
thelordshipof Wales were troublesome honours, 
for the Welsh were in rebellion and ravaged 
the borders, and when the prince complained, 
his father said ‘‘ What is it to me! the land is 
yours ; exert yourself, gain fame in your youth, 
make your enemies fear you; as for me, I am 
occupied in other matters” (p. 24); and the 
poor prince did his best, at the head of a few 
hundred men-at-arms, but was compelled to 
retire before the numerous army of the Welsh. 
The affairs of Gascoigne were not less discour- 


aging. The men of Gaseoignecomplained to the 
prince of ill government by the king’s officers : 
Edward remonstrated, saying that he could 
not tolerate such proceedings, and the king 
peevishly exclaimed, drawing a deep sigh, ‘‘ My 
own flesh and blood assailme! The times of my 
grandfather, against whom his own children 
rebelled, are returning.” Edward was firm, 
and Henry thought fit to promise redress. 
The prince was compelled, “ with great diffi- 
culty,” to acquiesce in the Provisions of 
Oxford for the expulsion of the hated 
Poitebins, and honestly endeavoured to induce 
his father to do justice to the country; the 
courtiers endeavoured to sow dissension be- 
tween the king and the prince, alleging that 
the latter was aiming at the crown: ‘ Let 
him not approach me,” said Henry, “ for if I 
were to see him, I should not be able to forbear 
kissing him.” Edward denied the charge at 
St. Paul's, and was reconciled to his father ; 
but shortly after, when the latter dishonour- 
ably endeavoured to break his compact with 
the barons, took his side with the cause of 
truth and right. He proposed a conference 
with the barons to accommodate matters, but 
Earl Simon, their leader, with a dastardly 
meanness, made him his prisoner at Kingston 
until he surrendered Windsor Castle. An 
appeal to Louis X. of France as arbitrator, and 
his award that the Provisions of Oxford were 
void, released the prince from his former oath, 
and the war of the king and the barons com- 
menced ; the gallantry of the prince nearly 
won the day at Lewes, but he was taken as a 
hostage by Earl Simon, and confined in Dover 
Castle. He at length made his escape from 
Hereford, surprised his enemies at Kenilworth, 
and finally ended the war by a victory at 
Evesham and the death of Leicester. The 
gallant young prince was as chivalric as a 
knight-errant : dismissing hisescort, he fought 
in single combat with Adam Gourden, a ter- 
rible captain of free lances who infested Alton 
forest, and took him prisoner; and, when a 
saucy lord reminded him that a river fortunately 
lay between them, he swam the stream on 
horseback and compelled the coroneted 
Thersites to sue for his life. His next 
act was to engage in the crusade; his 
French allies never arrived, and when his 
knights endeavoured to dissuade him from 
proceeding, he said, ‘‘ I have pledged my word 
to relieve Acre, and I will go if Ihave buta 
groom behind me.” He kept his promise, and 
obtained two victories over the Saracens, was 
poinarded by an assassin, and made peace with 
the soldan. On his return through Sicily, he 
learned that he had lost his eldest son and his 
father by death, and when his host asked in 
some surprise why he grieved more for his own 
parent, a replied that he might have other 
children, but never another father (p. 87). 
He rode through Italy in the midst of pro- 
cessions, the blare of trumpets, and loud 
aeclamations of ‘‘ Long live King Edward.” 
At Chalons he worsted a braggart count in a 
tournament, and chastised him soundly with 
the staff of his lance. On Aug. 19, 1274, 
was crowned king of England. The coronation 
feast was of prodigious magnificence, and his 
Scottish visitors let loose their horses for the 
Londoners to catch. 

Edward was a shrewd statesman, and when 
the Countess of Flanders confiscated the 
effects of the English merchants, he prohibited 
the export of wool, which brought the Flemish 
manufacturers to the verge of ruin, and their 
sovereign-lady to reason. He spent two years 
in attempting to induce the Welsh prince to 
yield him homage and fealty, in order to sto 
| the fierce frays of his subjects, and at lengt 
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resorted to arms; after a short campaign, he 
compelled Llewellyn to sue for peace, and 

anted it on easy terms. In the following 

hristmas Llewellyn and his bride were the 
king’s guests at Westminster. His next act 
was to fix the standard of the coinage, and 
several hundred Jews and goldsmiths were 
convicted of gold-clipping, and capitally pun- 
ished. He soon after established the admirable 
law of mortmain, to check the undue accumula- 
tion of property by the monasteries. A very 
important scrutiny was also instituted into the 
validity of the title-deeds of contested estates, 
but it was impossible to carry out the measure 
strictly, as it would have provoked the opposi- 
tion of the barons, one of whom, Earl 
Warrenne, when called upon by the judges to 
produce his evidences, drew his sword, saying, 
** With this my fathers won their lands, with 
this I will hold them.” Once more the 
turbulent Welsh broke into open rebellion, 
headed by the ungrateful princes, Lle- 
wellyn and David. No doubt the severe 
English law which convicted capitally for 
grave offences, instead of inflicting a 
or mulct, in the debatable land between 

hester and Conway, was unpalatable to the 
hot-headed Kymry; but the proper course was 
to have appealed for redress to the king. But 
our author thoroughly underrates the gallantry 
of Llewellyn, and represents him to have fallen 
in an “irregular skirmish ;” whereas it was a 
conflict as severe as any recorded in the early 
British annals, and the heroie prince fell. as a 
soldier would wish to die—with honour. David, 
his brother, was treacherously betrayed by two 
of his followers, and condemned to be hanged, 
with circumstances of attendant barbarity, by 
the parliament. The children of Llewellyn 
and David were placed in monasteries, and 
Edward, having held a tournament at Caer- 
narvon, returned to London, secure in the 
possession of Wales. Our author omits to 
state that the alleged massacre of the bards, 
described by Gray, was not alluded to in any 
of the numerous Welsh poems written subse- 
quent to the period at which a vague tradition 
Stated it to have occurred. 

When Peter of Arragon and Charles of 
Anjou pro to decide their claims to the 
crown of Sicily in single combat, and desired 
Edward to preside at the contest, at Bordeaux, 
he refused, saying, that he would neither 
appoint the field of battle, nor suffer the 
— to fight within his dominions though 

e should gain by it Sicily and Arragon. 
While the king was at Bordeaux he narrow] 
escaped death by a flash of lightning which 
killed his two attendants. Upon his return a 
terrible charge was laid against the judges, who, 
with the exception of two, were convicted of 
receiving bribes—one of them, Weyland, the chief 
justice, had accumulated money to the amazing 
amount of one million sterling; and the Jewish 
usurers and coin-clippers were banished the 
realm. 

The Queen Eleanor, after a happy marriage 
which had lasted thirty-five years, died; and 
the mourning king erected at every spot where 
her body rested, between Hardly and West- 
minster Abbey, twelve in number, a cross of 
exquisite workmanship, of which those of 
Northampton and Waltham alone remain, 
while Charing still preserves the name of 
‘*lachere reine.” Nearly £40,000 were spent 
upon the erection of these memorials. 

The arbitration of the king was now required 
to adjust the rival claims of two competitors 
for the crown of Scotland; and he only 
Stipulated to be recognised as the feudal 
sovereign, according to ancient precedent. 
He decided in favour of John Baliol. Philip 





of France, about the same time, by an unkingly | Englishman ; his grandfather was an English 


act of fraud and untruth, prevailed on the 


it until a later period that the fair province 
was restored to England. A Norman invasion 
was promptly suppressed by the men of Kent, 
and a Welsh rebellion quelled by the king in 
person, but not before both himself and his 
troops had been nearly starved among the 
mountains. Edward refused to take more 
than the scanty rations of his men, saying, 
‘**In such a case, all food should be in common 
and all fare alike till they found release; and 
he who had led them into the difficulty should 
know no preference.” There was never a more 
gallant soldier, or one more inured to hard- 


ship; on the field of Falkirk he slept on the | 
ground, with his shield for his pillow, and his | 
charger picketed beside him. The Scotch | 


now took advantage of a war between England 
and France, and pretending to be exasperated 
by the fact of Edward, as feudallord, receiving 
appeals from Scotland, committed horrible 
atrocities on the Borders. Edward heard of 
it, and exclaiming, ‘“‘Thank Heaven! our 
hands are blameless, but as the Scots have 
entered our realm for war we will return it on 
their own heads,” commenced a brilliant 
campaign. When John Baliol sent to 
renounce his homage, Edward answered to the 
messenger, ‘‘ Fool and felon, of what folly is he 
guilty !” and shortly reduced Scotland to its 
allegiance, finally removing the coronation 
stone from Scone to St. Edward’s chapel, in 
Westminster Abbey, John Baliol was allowed 
to retire to France—an actof mercy greatly to 
Edward’s honour. At home, Edward bravely 
and resolutely opposed the claims of the Pope 
to take money from the English clergy, which 
he required as contributions for the expenses 
of the realm, and the conflict finally resulted 
in his own success and the exile of the primate 
Winchilsea. The Earls of Hereford and 
Norfolk now pursued an irritating seneetion, 
to his acts at tome and abroad, and when he 
said fiercely to the latter, ‘* By heaven, earl, 
thou shalt go or hang,” the earl replied as 
coolly, ‘*By the same oath, king, I will 
neither go nor hang.” They refused to follow 
him to the assistance of his ally, the Count of 
Flanders, and objected that the Charters of the 
Forest were not maintained and that taxes 
were excessive. 

In the midst of these disputes he sailed for 
Flanders, and in his absence the Scots once 
more broke into rebellion, achieved a victory 
at Stirling over his incompetent general, and 
compelled him to return in haste, disgusted 
with the faithless Flemings, to. take the 
command in person. Our author convincingly 
dissipates all the romance about William 
Wallace, and proves that his whole career 
lasted only fourteen months. With facts and 
authorities that canmot be gainsaid, he shows 
that the “gentle knight of Elderslie” was a 
creature of blind Scottish partisanship, and 
was really a hot-headed, savage, violent, 
guerilla chief, a murderer, and a frequenter of 
low drinking-houses, and fond of displaying 
his Herculean strength in brawls; he put his 
prisoners to the sword, and devised modes of 
death for priests and nuns, old men and young 
children, worthy of the invention of a Spanish 
buecaneer; as Sir Walter Scott says, in his 
ravages ‘he left nothing but blood and ashes 
behind him.” His reverse at Falkirk placed 
him in the king’s power, and he died a 
righteous death upon the scaffold. The famous 
Robert Bruce passes through our author's 
discriminating investigation of facts with no 
better fortune. He was by descent an 


| judge, and his father governor of Carlisle, and 
king to permit him to take temporary posses- | he himself had considerable 
sion of Guienne, and then retained it; nor was | Guisborough. 


roperty near 
He saw the Ring's failing 
health, and ambition suggested that this was 
his opportunity to win the crown, although 
Edward had confided to him the arrangement 
of the affairs of Scotland. He brutally 
murdered in a church the loyal Comyn, who 
refused to abet his treason, and appeared in 
arms, only to suffer a humiliating defeat. 
Once more’he took the field, and Edward, 
though now old and enfeebled by a wasting 
| disease, gallantly took the command of the 
| English army, but died on the march at Burgh- 
| on-the-Sands, July 7, 1307, where a monument 
| still marks the place of his death. 

Edward, who has been called the English 
Justinian, is justly called the greatest of the 
Plantagenets. Out of a revenue of £800,000 
| sterling, he devoted £500,000 for the defence 
of the country, and £270,000 to the expenses of 
his household. He could be merry on occasion, 
for he had a bet with the queen that his 
laundress at Fingringhoe could not ride with 
them, and be in at the death of a stag, and he 
lost his wager (p. 150). He had the manliness 
to acknowledge and atone for a wrong act— 
for having struck an usher with a rod im a fit 
of momentary passion, he gave the man two 
hundred pounds. He made the noble reply, 
‘“¢ May show mercy! why, I will do that for a 
dog if he seeks my grace” (p. 81). In state 
affairs and legislation he was as great as in 
war. He instituted a record office, confirmed 
the great Charter, reformed the law courts, 
facilitated the recovery of debts, established 
the principle of the Commons’ share in Parlia- 
ment, and declared their decisions to be statutes 
of the realm. He possessed 

“The king-becoming graces— 
Justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude.” 

Tle has bequeathed to us, in the inscription 
on his pl maxim taught him, by the con- 
tempt with which it was treated by David, 
Philip, Baliol, and Bruce, but which he him- 
self faithfully observed, and one that made the 
honour of a Spanish gentleman, and is now the 
characteristic of Englishmen, ‘ Pactum serve”? 
—‘ Keep your word.” 








RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL 
GARIBALDL* 


Ir it were possible, from a perusal of pub- 
lishers’ catalogues, to form any correct estimate 
as to the tendencies of the age, we should be 
disposed to believe that one of the dreams of 
the school of social philosophers—viz., the 
equality of the sexes—is in a fair way of being 
realised. We are at a loss as to the cause to 
which it must be attributed—whether to the 
doctrines of Mr. Kingsley, pushed to their ex~ 
treme logical conclusions, or to the gradually- 
developing influence of American ideas and 
institutions in the old world, but assuredly 
there is rife amongst us in the present day a 
kind of female ‘“ muscular Christianity "—a 
species of moral Bloomerism—of a really for- 
midable character. Of late years a certain 
type of the “ gentler sex” seems to have taken 
it into their heads to resent the conventional 
epithet as an imputation on their physical and 
intellectual powers, and, assuming the toga 
virilis, have entered the lists to compete with 
the so-called “lords of the creation” in feats 
of strength and deeds of daring. ‘‘ Unpro- 
tected females,” rejoicing in their ‘“ unpro- 

* Recollections of General Garibaldi; or, Travels from Lue 
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tectedness” (we coin the term advisedly), and, 
we presume, their state of single blessedness, 
have traversed the wilds of Norway and scaled 
the heights of Mount Blanc, put a girdle round 
the world, scampered on horseback over half 
the Continent, displayed questionable ankles in 
the scanty costume of vivandiéres to volunteer 
corps, and performed a host of exploits which 
we have been in the habit of considering as the 
peculiar prerogative of the other sex. The 
‘* strong-minded woman” has become an abso- 
lute nuisance. She was all very;well as a 
ludicrous conception of the novelist or play- 
wright, to be dismissed with the falling of the 
curtain or the close of volume III. ; but when 
the tragedy-queen insists upon bringing the 
stage properties into the family circle, and 
standing amongst us in veritable flesh and 
blood, the matter becomes positively serious. 

Wedo not wish to quarrel with the “ strong- 
minded woman.” The world is wide enough 
for us both. For all we care she may go where 
she pleases, think as she pleases, enact her 
unfeminine freaks and buffooneries in what 
manner she pleases; but we do object to her 
“ mission” of “ writing a book,” and inflicting 
her imanities on the long-suffering “ general 
reader” and hapless reviewer—the two unfor- 
tunate classes of individuals who are generally 
supposed to peruse all the meaningless twaddle 
that authors write, printers print, and pub- 
lishers cast loose upon society. It is for this 
crime of ‘‘ rushing into print” that we would 
are the authoress of the volume now before 
us. We will, however, do her the justice to 
admit, that she seems to have an instinctive 
perception of her false position, to judge from 
the half-defiant, half-apologetic, tone of her 
preface. Her argument, put in its simplest 
form, is, ‘‘ What woman has done, woman 
may do,” a method of reasoning to which we 
should imagine few of either sex, strong- 
minded or otherwise, would be prepared to 
assent. Fortified by this grand principle, she 
mounts her “ sorrel” steed, ‘‘ Ballerino”—not 
a word as to whether she assumes the “‘ habit,” 
or the more appropriate “ continuations” —and 
in company with her attendant, Squire Giu- 
seppe, a Corese peasant, likewise mounted on 
“a stately roan of the true Pisan breed,”— 
“a graceful white Italian greyhound, which 
for beauty, fidelity, and understanding, is not 
to be matched, and her puppy of two months 
old,” carried in a basket hanging from her 
saddle, she~starts on her perilous enterprise, 
amid a royal salute of champagne corks—the 
very incarnation of the strong-minded British 
female—to explore a tract of country every 
inch of which the veriest neophyte in continen- 
tal travel knows by heart. We will not ven- 
ture to follow her through the “ hair-breadth 
*scapes” and startling vicissitudes of her travels. 
It is enough to say, that after 166 pages of 
“‘days on horseback,” she at last fortunately 
stumbles on her title-page, ‘‘ Recollections of 
General Garibaldi.” We are then favoured 
with an elaborate account of the geological 
structure and botanical productions of the 
island of Caprera, and interlarded with numer- 
ous pertinent and classical allusions to some 
passages in the life of one Cincinnatus: but 
are not these-things written in the Book of 
the Chronicles of Alexander Dumas, and the 
columns of ‘ our own correspondent” ? 

From the fact that Messrs. Saunders, Otley 
& Co. have published the lady’s reminiscences 
on the best paper, and clearest of type, we 
should be in a painful state of doubt as to the 
ultimate fate of our authoress; but we feel 
completely re-assured on this score as we glance 


our eye over her last words :—‘‘ The momen- | 
tary streak of light in my existence had passed | p 





away, and the dimness of every-day life was 
to surround me once more.” 





MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS.* 
FIRST NOTICE. 

Mr. Morey comes before us as a writer of 
established reputation. His history of the 
Dutch Republic placed him among first-class 
historians. We are, therefore, prompt to 
recognise his reappearance on the literary 
stage. Without dishonest reticence, or any 
diminution of critical candour, we have 
every desire to treat Mr. Motley with 
deference and admiration. He has great 
claims on the respect of every student of 
history. He has taken up almost unoccupied 
ground, and written in a manly spirit of true 
religion and moderate politics. | There is a 
strength, a calmness, and a modesty about the 
new ‘Transatlantic historian that must endear 
him to all readers. But we shall not permit 
our loyalty to blind our discernment to a few 
glaring defects. 

The author has, we fear and suspect, been 
hurried in this his last work. The pleasure of 
being the first to give to the world the new 
materials which are the result of so much | 
research, has been too strong a temptation ; and | 
he has, therefore, thrown off the twelve | 
hundred closely-printed pages of his great work | 
with a haste inconsistent with the tranquillity 
or dignity of the historic muse. There 
was no time for such profound reflec- 
tions as are scattered over the pages of 
Tacitus, or over what Mr. Cobden called 
‘“‘all the historical works of Thucydides.” 
There is little of the gravity and wisdom 
which form one of the principal merits of 
Hallam; none of Macaulay’s brilliancy and 
epigram ; and we miss any approach to the 
grave and polished irony of Gibbon. Mr. 
Motley has some peculiarities of style to which 
we will hereafter refer; but the principal and 
most painful peculiarity is the too evident 
haste in producing two large volumes contain= 
ing so much original and momentous matter. 
We conclude that he felt that others were 
employed on the state papers as well as him- 
self, and indeed Mr. Froude must be almost 
treading on his heels; and he has therefore, 
without taking the time requisite to care- 
fully select and judiciously methodise, carted 
his materials and shot them into the printing 
office. The work, therefore, is a great con- 
tribution to history rather than a great his- 
tory itself; for, in its present state, it certainly 
is not a work of art, and does not bear the 
unmistakable impress of genius. Until Mr. 
Motley rearranges and rewrites portions of it, 
curtailing much that is quite unnecessary, the 
book will not take its place, as it ought to do, 
with the histories of Arnold, of Thirlwall, of 
Grote, and of Milman. 

Our idea of the way in which such a work 
should be given to the world, we are bold 
enough to suggest even to an historian of 
established reputation. Mr. Motley should 
have employed others to make copious extracts 
at the State Paper Office and elsewhere, and 
these might have been arranged in chronolo- 
gical order and printed ina separate volume, 
with an appendix and notes if necessary, and 
certainly not without a good index—a want 
which is conspicuous, and most unpleasantly 
so, in these two volumes. In another volume 
of four or five hundred pages he might easily 
have told the story now diffusely and carelessly | 
spread over twelve hundred, and such an ar- | 











* History of the United Netherlands. 


By J. L. Motley, 
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rangement would have given him time and 
opportunity to pay a greater attention to 
method and style. Although not uncompro- 
mising advocates for what has been called the 
‘“‘ dignity of history,” we think that culpably 
unsystematic arrangement is almost worse 
than the rotund and pompous verbosity of 
Alison. Much appears in Mr. Motley’s pages 
which should be in an appendix or in the notes, 
and yet we have long and distracting foot- 
notes, the matter of which might, with the 
slightest painstaking, have been woven into 
the narrative. 

But we are too much pleased with the con- 
tents of the work to allude at any greater 
length to its manifest shortcomings. They 
may all be corrected in a second edition, and 
we have little doubt but that a second edition 
will soon be called for. 

The book turns upon a most interesting and 
momentous epoch of our national history, and 
carries us back to 

“The spacious times of great Elizabeth.” 
Its pages are pregnant with instruction to 
us as a people. ‘History has few so fruit- 
ful examples of the dangers which come 
from superstition and despotism, and the 
blessings which flow from the maintenance of 
religious and political freedom, as those afforded 
by the struggle between England and Holland 
on the one side, and Spain and Rome on the 
other, during the epoch which I have attempted 
to describe. It is for this reason that I have 
thought it necessary to reveal, as minutely as 
ssible, the secret details of the conspiracy of 
ing and priest against the people, and to show 
how it was hafited at last by the strong self- 
helping energy of two free nations combined” 
(preface). ‘The period is certainly a brief one, 
for it begins in 1584, and ends at the com- 
mencement of 1590. But the importance of 
the events is not to be estimated by the length 
of time they occupy. 

“* Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay ;” and there are, as Macaulay re- 
marks, epochs during which the nation, like 
individuals, may live fast—when incidents of 
vast significance occur in swift succession, 
and events that are the dénouements of great 
dramas are developed in close co-ordination. We 
are carried back into a colossal period, when 
Europe was heaving with the throes of the 

t struggle for religious and intellectual 
ei times, if we look at them from 
the statistician’s point of view—light, if we 
weigh them in the balance of trade and com- 
merce ; but an age teeming with new and rich 
thought, filled with high and adventurous 
enterprise, and adorned by great and glorious 
characters—such poets, such philosophers, and 
such statesmen as England has never in such 
a thick cluster since produced, and such men 
as no country but England can boast at any 
period. It was the age of Bacon, of Shakes- 

re and Spencer, of Burleigh, Walsingham, 

ir Philip Sidney, of Raleigh, and last, though 
not least, of the great Virgin Queen herself. 
On the one side we have such a monarch and 
such a band of counsellors; on the other, we 
have Philip of Spain, Alexander of Parma, 
and Henry III. of France. The vast incidents of 
these few years form a great drama, than 
which there is not one in history better worthy 
of our deepest and most thoughtful study. Mr. 
Motley’s work, though called a ‘“ History of 
the United Netherlands,” is a great contribu- 
tion to English history. If it does not 
add very much to our knowledge of the 
characters of the day, from new and abundant 
materials it confirms and illustrates our formed 
convictions, and conveys to us some more 
| definite idea of the gigantic struggle which 
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England and Holland were compelled to make 
in behalf of the liberties of the world, against 
the dark plottings of priests and despots. 

The sources of Mr. Motley’s information 
have been the State Paper Office, the MS. 
department of the British Museum, the Royal 
archives of Holland, and the Archives of 
Simancas ; the originals of which are in the 
Archives de Empire, in Paris. He has, 
moreover, enjoyed the advantage of readin 
the whole correspondence between Philip IT. 
and his minister and governor, relative to the 
affairs of the Netherlands, and he has studied 
all the leading contemporary chronicles and 
pamphlets of Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, 
Germany, and England. Our own archives 
are especially rich in the history of the six- 
teenth century, and it is from these mines of 
literary wealth that our author has copiously 
borrowed. 

The first volume commences with the death 
of William the Silent, Prince of Orange, who 
was murdered on the 10th of July, 1584; and 
the second volume ends with the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. The origin of this 
world-famous expedition is fully given, and 
we have a complete view of the Anglo-Dutch 
struggle against Spain. Every student of 
history will at once see how much instruction 
and entertainment he has here ready to his 
hand. With the few drawbacks we have 
noticed, we are compelled in honesty to state 
that this is a most notable work, and one which 
no man of education should neglect to place on 
the shelves of his library. 

The book is one which will be especially 
gratifying to the pride of Englishmen, and to 
their Anglo-Saxon Transatlantic cousins, who 
may be justly proud, not only of the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, but of the ability with 
which their fellow-countrynian narrates them. 
Tn Holland and in Protestant Germany it must 
be also read with pleasure, and from its pages 
an Imperial Cesar may learn, in lands less free, 
what power and wealth and national glory, 
‘what greatness and science and art and litera- 
ture, spring from the freedom of thought, 
which can never be enjoyed in countries where 
priestcraft is dominant. To the stern and 
unbending courage of Henry VIII., to the in- 
flexible will and energy of his daughter Eliza- 
beth, and to the valour of the English nobles 
and the pa pe commonwealth, how much of 
freedom and happiness and national progress is, 
under Providence, due! We may tolerate 
now, with all Christian and philosophical 
toleration, differences in religious creed ; but 
we should be unworthy of the name of Eng- 
lishmen if we did not rejoice with “ joy 
exceeding” in our successful struggle against 
that spiritual despotism which making common 
cause with temporal tyranny and aristocratic 
oligarchy, has for centuries trampled upon 
nations once great, and kept the half of Euro 
in the turmoil of war, or the stagnation of a 
degrading bondage. 

Everything that concerns our great woman- 
ruler, Queen Elizabeth, must be interesting to 
English readers; and as it would be impossible 
to analyse even half the contents of these 
twelve hundred pages, we must select some 
points which intimately touch on our history. 
fr. Motley confirms in detail the view of Mr. 
Hallam, that Queen Elizabeth's persecution of 
Catholics and Calvinisls not only made her 
unpopular, but proved the very curse of that 
Protestantism, which it was her dearest object 
to promote :-— 


“The religion of the United Netherlands was 
Calvinistic. There were also many Anabaptists in 
the country. The Queen of England hated 
Anabaptists, Calvinists, and other sectarians, and 








banished them from her realms on pain of imprison- 
ment and confiscation of property. As firmly 
opposed as was her father to the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome, she felt much of the paternal 
reluctance to accept the spirit of the Reformation. 
Henry Tudor hanged the men who believed in the 
Pope, and burnt alive those who disbelieved in 
transubstantiation, auricular confession, and the 
other ‘Six Articles.” His daughter, whatever her 
secret religious convictions, was stanch in her 
resistance to Rome, and too enlightened a monarch 
not to see wherein the greatness and glory of Eng- 
land were to be found; but she had no thought of 
tolerating liberty of conscience. All opposed to 
the Church of England, whether Papists or Puritans, 
were denounced as heretics, and as such imprisoned 
or banished. ‘To allow churches with contrary 
rites and ceremonies,’ said Elizabeth, ‘ were nothing 
else but to sow religion out of religion, to distract 
good men’s minds, to cherish factious men’s humours, 
to disturb religion and commonwealth, and mingle 
divine and human things; which were a thing in 
deed evil, in example worst of all; to our own sub- 
jects hurtful, and to themselves to whom it is granted 
neither greatly commodious, nor yet at all safe.’ 
The words were addressed, it is true, to Papists, but 
there is very little doubt that Anabaptists or any 
other heretics would have received a similar reply 
had they, too, ventured to demand the right of pub- 
lic worship. It may even be said that the Roman- 
ists in the earlier days of Elizabeth’s reign fared 
better than the Calvinists. The Queen neither 
banished nor imprisoned the Catholics. She did 
not enter their houses, to disturb their private 
religious ceremonies, or to inquire into their con- 
sciences. This was milder treatment than the 
burning alive, burying alive, hanging, and drowning, 
which had been dealt out to the English and the 
Netherlands heretics by Philip and by Mary, but it 
was not the spirit which William the Silent had 
been wont to manifest in his measures towards 
Anabaptists and Papists alike. Moreover, the 
Prince could hardly forget that of the nine thousand 
four hundred Catholic ecclesiastics who held 
benefices at the death of Queen Mary, all had 
renounced the Pope on the accession of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and acknowledged her as the head of the 
Church, saving only one hundred and eighty-nine 
individuals. In the hearts of the nine thousand 
two hundred and eleven others, it might be thought 
perhaps that some tenderness for the religion from 
which they had so suddenly been converted might 
linger, while it could hardly be hoped that they 
would seek to inculcate in the minds of their flocks 
or of their sovereign any connivance with the 
doctrines of Geneva.” 

In consequence, therefore, of Elizabeth’s 
rigorous treatment of English Puritans, the 
Prince of Orange looked very naturally rather 
to the Reformer of France than to England for 
sympathy and succour. 

The Reformers of the Netherlands looked to 
France also, because, although we had a potent 
monarch on the throne surrounded by wise and 
capable statesmen, yet France was a far more 
formidable Power than England. The British 
empire of our own day was scarcely then fore- 
shadowed. Ourwhole population did not exceed 
the present population of our metropolis and its 
suburbs. Our royal navy was small, and we 
had no standing army. London was a small, 
straggling, ill-built town. Ireland, though 
nominally a subject province, was in a state of 
chronic insurrection, ‘a perpetual hotbed for 
Spanish conspiracy and stratagem.” Scotland 
was in reality a foreign country, one-half its 
inhabitants our bitter enemies, and the other 
half unreliable friends, and Mary, the legitimate 
sovereign of that land, was, as Queen Elizabeth 
described her in a sonnet, 

“The daughter of debate, who discord still did sow.” 
Germany was timid ; and, to its disgrace be it 
spoken, Protestant Germany apathetic. Lord 
Willoughby, in writing to Bingley from 
Kronenburg, said of some of the small poten- 
tates of Germany :—“ They understand better 








‘proximus sum egomet mihi’ (?) than they 
have learned ‘humani nihil a me alienum 
puto.” These German princes continue still 
in their lethargy, careless of the state of others, 
and dreaming of their ubiquity, and some of 
them, it is thought, inclining to be Spanish or 
Popish more of late than heretofore.” 

n the other hand, Spain, whether as ruler 
or ally, was almost omnipotent. She was 
aiming ambitiously at the dominion of the 
whole of Christendom. The Emperor of Ger- 
many was both the nephew and the brother- 
in-law of Philip, and he was a strict if not a 
bigoted Catholic. Rudolph hated Philip, but 
he feared him. He uired, however, his 
help, in case the Grand Turk, now busy with 
a rather disastrous war in Persia should turn, 
his arms against the German Empire. As Mr. 
Motley remarks, the Grand Turk of those days 
was not “the sick man” whose tottering 
empire we lately strove to prop, but a formid- 
able despot lighting the fires of war wherever 
he thought fit to do so. He had recently sent 
Philip a complimentary embassy with some 
costly presents, among them ‘‘four lions, twelve 
unicorns, and two horses coloured white, black, 
and blue,” and he had recently renewed for 
nine years his truce with the German Empire ; 
but he was nevertheless the general object in 
the West of alarm and suspicion, and Rudolph 
never gazed on the political horizon without 
looking eastward with cowering fear. 

In the year 1584, France, though torn by 
faction, was very powerful. With the excep- 
tion of the Lovers’ War in 1580, there had been 
a religious peace for eight years. Paris was 
double the size of London, and was the 
admiration of the civilised world; the whole 

pulation of the country three times that of 

ngland. No wonder, then, that the Nether- 
landers looked to the French Huguenots, and 
sent an embassy to endeavour to procure 
annexation. France, we have said, was torn 
by faction. 


“The death of Francis of Anjou had brought 
about a considerable change in French policy. It 
was now more sharply defined than ever, a right 
angled triangle of almost mathematical precision. 
The three Henrys and their partisans divided the 
realm into three hostile camps, threatening each 
other in simulated peace since the treaty of Fleix 
(1580), which had put an end to the ‘lovers’ war’ 
—Henry of Valois, Henry of Guise, and Henry of 
Navarre.” —(Vol i., p. 37.) 

Mr. Motley’s sketches of these notable and 
dissimilar men are portraits executed with 
splendid ability. We wish that our space 
would enable us to quote them entire. 

Henry IIL., last of the Valois line, was, the 
author tells us, ‘fone of those unfortunate 
personages who seem as if born to make the idea 
of royalty ridiculous, and to test the capacity 
of mankind to eat and drink humiliation as if 
it were wholesome food.” He had, it seems, 
some natural gifts, but these he expended in 
writing viperous epigrams. He fell into 
effeminacies and abominations only equalled 
by the monsters of the imperial purple, whose 
black wickedness, sensuality, and cruelty, 
darken the pictorial page of Gibbon. He 
attired himself like a woman and a harlot. He 
was surrounded by a gang of debauched and 
desperate minions, To glut the coffers of his 
favourites, he wrung his revenues from the 
starving homes of his miserable people, He 
was as orthodox as he was —— Next to 
a loose woman or an overdressed bully, he loved 
amonk. If he was not dicing, dancing, blas- 
pheming, immersed in an intrigue, or engaged 
ina duel, he might be seen conversing with 
friars whose presence was said to produce “as 
agreeable an effect upon his mind as the most 
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gentle and delicate tickling could produce upon 
his body.” France was under the distaff of 
this effeminate wretch, and the age which pro- 
duced him, and which he also helped to produce, 
was one of the most awful that history has 
ever described. 





LEGENDS AND LYRICS.* 


THE reputation which Miss Procter had 
previously obtained is fully os by her 
present yolume. She is still harmonious, 
graceful, and mournful; a Medea among 
— wailing, in exquisite Euripidean 

ow, the desert life of woman, the chequered 
character of existence to each human being. 
That she is unjustifiably sad is perhaps too 
strong an assertion, seeing that the private 
right to be melancholy is not denied even to 
the subjects of the sternest despot; but we do 
think that her work would be more enjoyable 
if it were not quite so like the last summer— 
if there were a little more sun and a little less 
rain. Moreover, we would add, before passing 
on to the many real excellencies and beauties 
of the book, that she is scarcely privileged to 
pronounce on the weal or woe of the married 
state. In a poem entitled ‘‘The Bride’s 
Dream” she, without any justifying cause, 
calls the wedding-ring glittering on the bride's 
hand ‘* The first sad link of a life-long chain.” 
And this is by no means a solitary instance ; 
the inuendo is continually repeated. What 
would Miss Procter have said if we had spoken 
of her former volume as “the first sad proof 
that she'll come again”? Such general asser- 
tions against possible success, whether the 
field be tried by the writer or no, cannot be 
too strongly condemned. 

It is, perhaps, one of the chief merits of our 
authoress that, while there is generally in each 
oe a thought, worth embodying in verse, a 

reading will always bring that thought 

icuously before our minds. Except in 
one instance where she herself bids us not to 
seek to find out the puzzle, we have readily 
discovered the prominent idea. But this is 
not all. The ideas themselves are often very 
pure, beautiful, and strictly poetic. A poem 
entitled ‘“‘ A New Mother” is so very perfect, 
not only in composition but in thought, that, 
as it is too long for insertion in full, we must 
abstract the plot, and recommend the public 
to obtain this volume, even were it only to see 
and enjoy the perfect working out of the 
sentiment of this poem through every shade of 
feeling. The story is supposed to be told by 
an old nurse who is strongly prejudiced in 
favour of her first lady, the deceased young 
mother of three little children, May, Arthur, 
and Olga. Into these children she instils a 
passionate reverential love for their dead 
mother, so that when their father marries 
again, they, at her bidding, refuse to show any 
affection to his new wife, and turn away from 
her caresses with the dignity of offended 
childhood, even the little baby Olga imitating 
the example set by the elder ones, and crying 
whenever in her arms, But Margaret is 
worthy of their love, and would be a true 
mother to them; and Sir Arthur is deeply 
distressed at his children’s conduct. So at last, 
when they are grown to years of understanding 
and Sir Arthur's regiment is sent on dangerous 
foreign service, he, on the eve of his departure, 
revi to them, in language which they at 
least can comprehend, how that Margaret had 
a long time ago sacrificed herself for their 
mother’s good, had given up some treasure for 





Legends and Lyrics. 2nd Volume. By Adelaide Anne 
Procter. (Bell & Daldy), . 





friendship’s sake, had taken to herself pain, 
and left joy to her friend. 
“Now, I think May knows the hope I have. 
Arthur, darling, can you guess the rest ? 
Even my little Olga understands— 
Great gifts can be given by little hands, 
Since of all gifts love is still the best.” 

The appeal is responded to. They all come 
to love her fondly ; but, with true nurse-like 
pertinacity, the old lady who tells the tale 
concludes with ‘* Well, I loved my own dear 
lady best.” 

Without showing any lack of poetic idea in 
herself, Miss Procter has the art of seizing and 
making her own the thoughts of others. Like 
Longfellow, of whom she sometimes reminds 
us, she possesses in a high degree the faculty 
of modernising and clothing with new beauties 
the ancient legends. ‘The Story of the 
Faithful Soul,” is as awful and pathetic a tale 
ds we remember to have read. e legend on 
which it is founded is French, and Miss 
Procter has shown her wisdom in not attempt- 
ing, as many would have done, in order to 
conform to modern English prejudices, to 
alter it so as to destroy the original religious 
idea. A spirit in porgsory on the day of the 
feast of Mary, when the archangel Michael 
comes down from heaven to give a_ brief 
respite to the suffering souls, one poor spirit 
still wails on. The angel demands the reason, 
and she tells him that the thought of the 
unhappiness of her husband, from whom she 
had been taken on her bridal evening, is 
more than she can bear to think of. If 
only she could speak to him one word 
of comfort, it would be a solace to them 
both. The angel in pity grants her per- 
mission to go and speak with him for one 
minute, but only on condition that she should 
on her return suffer a thousand years of 
torment. The rest of the legend we must give 
in Miss Procter’s own words, feeling that we 
should spoil the great beauty of them by 
attempting to give a summary of it :— 

“The lime-trees’ shade at evening 
Is spreading broad and wide ; 
Beneath their fragrant arches 
Pace slowly, side by side, 
In low and tender converse, 
A bridegroom and his bride. 
“ The night is calm and stilly, 
No other sound is there, 
Except their happy voices :— 
What is that cold bleak air 
That passes through the lime-trees, 
And stirs the bridegroom's hair? 
“ While one low cry of anguish, 
Like the last dying wail 
Of some dumb, hunted creature, 
Is borne upon the gale :— 
Why does the bridegroom shudder 
And turn so deathly pale?; 
“Near Purgatory’s entrance 
The radiant angels wait ; 
It was the great St. Michael 
Who closed that gloomy gate, 
When the poor wandering spirit 

Came back to meet her fate. 
“Pass on,’ thus spoke the angel, 

‘Heaven's joy is deep and vast ; 

Pass on, pass on, poor spirit, 
For heaven is yours at last; 
In that one minute’s anguish 
Your thousand years have passed.’ ”’ 


There is much more in this volume which we 
would giadly quote, but we think it would be 
far better that our readers should obtain the 
book and judge for themselves. We will, 
therefore, only say that we especially admire 
the second of the four poems entitled ‘“ Bor- 
rowed Thoughts,” and ‘ Expectation.” We 
trust that Miss Procter will speedil iy lose her 
excessive morbidness of thought, and learn to 
look at human affairs from a higher point of 
view. We can assure her that we are not all 


“steeped to the lips in misery,” that there is 


some real truth and love and joy in the hearts | isco. 





of most of us, and that even marriage is not so 
bad after all. 





DR. DAVIS ON CARTHAGE.* 


Ta last few years have been distinguished by 
the magnitude and importance of the labours 
that have been undertaken for the promotion 
of archeology, no less than by the success 
which has almost uniformly accompanied these 
exertions. Cities long buried have been made 
to give up their primal records, and monuments 
famous in the earlier history of our race, but 
long since shrouded in the darkness of oblivion, 
have been brought forth again into the full 
light of day. Our Prinseps, our Layards, and 
our Newtons will doubtless live as long in the 
memories of men as the wonderful works 
of the past they have illustrated or dis- 
covered ; and assuredly it willbe Dr. Davis’s own 
fault should he fail to acquire similar honours. 
What these have accomplished, each in his 
respective province, Dr. Davis has aspired to 
do in the case of Carthage, and so far as he has 
been content to devote his energies to the 
exploration of this ancient city, we rejoice 
to admit that his work has been well done. 
Of the value of his excavations any one who 
will visit the British Museum can judge for 
himself; he will see there many tessellated 
pavements, as finein workmanshipand asrich in 
decoration as any that have hitherto been found 
in, or transplanted to, England, together with 
more than a hundred inscriptions in the Phoe- 
nician character—of importance, philologi- 
cally, even if they do no more than set at rest 
the disputes, from time to time entertained 
by different learned men, as to the values 
attributable to the letters of the Phoenician 
alphabet. Had Dr. Davis been onlysatisfied with 
this success, though it is, doubtless, not com- 
parable with that of the discoverers mentioned 
above, he would have been justly entitled to, 
and would unquestionably have received, his 
fair meed of praise. He would have had the 
best thanks of scholars and archeologists, for 
having brought from the site of Cart many 
monuments of antiquity, of real and varied 
interest, and of having given us a better insight 
into the character of this great town, during 
at least two periods of her history, than we 
had as yet acquired through any other channel. 
Instead, however, of this, his evil genius, or 
bad advice, has induced him to put pen to 
paper, and the ponderous tome before us— 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis—is_ the 
result of this unfortunate mistake. Had he 
but been willing to allow his valuable dis- 
coveries to tell their own tale ; or, better still, 
had he left their description to others, who 
would have estimated their importance more 
dispassionately, though not for this reason the 
less truly, the public would have been spared 
a volume of little use, but much apparent show, 
and we the uecessity of the protest we are 
bound to enter against it—in the interest of 
everything deserving the name of history or 
archeology. , : 

We have scarcely ever been more disappointed 
with any book than we have been with the one 
before us, having hoped, not unnaturally, that, 
if he gave us no more, we should at least 
have received from the discoverer himself a 
clear narrative of his researches. — 

Surely few places in ancient times attracted 
more attention than Carthage ; about scarcely 
any one, with the exception of Nineveh, has 
so little been known or heard since the con- 
quest of Western Africa by the Arabs. The 
centre, in ancient days, of the greatest Western- 


* Carthage and ler Remains. By Dr. Davis. Bentley. 
.) 
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Oriental commerce—the victim of the jealousy | 
no less than of the fears of Rome—we might | 
reasonably have expected that, if he wrote on 
the subject at all, Dr. Davis, with his oppor- | 
tunities of investigation, would have given to 
the world a volume from the perusal of which 
we should have risen with a complete know- 


ledge of all that could be said of the ancient | place, that he was early led to take 


city and of its present remains. 


ancients believed or fabled of Carthage. Had 
he done this, though it is likely we might have 
thought his book ‘longer than needful ; yet, as 
a collection of facts, it might have proved 
useful to other students, by saving time and 
references to the classical authorities. 

But what is the nature of the book before 
us? It is, indeed, almost equally hard to 
characterize or criticise it. All we can say of 
it is, that it has never been our lot to stumble 
upon a work so disjointed in its composition, 
so badly arranged, often with little or no con- 
nection between the different chapters, and 
which leaves the unfortunate reader, after 
wading through page upon page of the wildest 
and most unconfirmed assertions, without one 
definite idea upon any of the numerous subjects 
of which the author has treated. 

After the most careful and laborious study 
of the 630 pages that Dr. Davis has devoted to 
“Carthage and her Remains,” we feel con- 
founded, not illuminated, by such light as he 
has been able to throw upon his story: we feel 
as if we had spent days in turning over a 
dictionary backwards and forwards, yet with no 
definite object to guide our hands, collecting, 
doubtless, by our trouble, an immense number 
of facts or statements, but such as have no 
central bond of union between them. It is, 
indeed, almost impossible to render any good 
account of a book constructed as is Dr. Davis's. 
We do not know how to judge him, or by 
what standard of comparison to measure his 
performance. Himself, apparently, a man 
sufficiently well educated to make tolerable 
translations of such passages in Latin and 
Greek as he quotes—with some acquaintance 
with Hebrew, perhaps from his ancestral con- 
nections, and with Arabic, rather as a spoken 
than as a literary language, Dr. Davis yet 
would seem wholly unaware of the most ordi- 
nary results of modern European research, and 
to have taken up the annals of Carthage and 
other portions of ancient history with the same 
uncritical discrimination as distinguishes the 
Rollins and other writers of two centuries ago. 
It is, indeed, hardly possible for one who has 
been educated in the school of Niebuhr, and 
Arnold, and Stanley, to follow the reasonings 
of a writer who aecepts like the Gospel, 
with unquestioning faith, every statement he 
may chance to find inany writer—who is ever, 
therefore, ready to erect the most imposing 
structure on foundations destitute of the 
slightest value—who quietly asserts, as a 
historical fact, that Carthage was founded fifty 
years before the fall of Troy in b.c. 1231— 
who admits all, and anything, that Justin may 
have fabled about Dido or Auneas, as if no one 
had ever questioned their value, not to say 


rejected them, as utterly worthless for any use’ 


other than that which Virgil has made of them 
—and who gravely assigns fixed dates (such as 
that of Dido’s landing, B.c. 869) to events 
which, if they occurred at all, are quite in- 
capable of being reduced even to centuries. 


| authority for history, who tells us “that 








So credulous, indeed, is Dr. Davis that we 
actually find him quoting Tom Moore as an 


the whole of the Cassiterides were in those 
days called the Britannic isles, and that the 
name Britannia is Celtic, and means a land of 
metals ™! while he remarks of himself, in another 


Nor | interest in Carthage because ‘Dido was a 
would he have found in these pages, had such | theme allotted to me when a schoolboy,” and 
been the tenour of his labours, anything but a because he wrote an article for a magazine 
fair and liberal estimate of the value of his | entitled “The Early Days of Carthage: being 
performance. We should not then have made | Particulars Communicated by a Phantom on 
any complaint had he plunged into the deepest | the Ruins of that City!” Far be it from us 
depths of ancient history, so only he had | to cast any slur on these youthful exuberances 
stated, from original sources, all that the | of Dr. Davis's fancy; but we do regret ex- 


nee 


| tremely that, in his maturer years, we should 
| find him asserting that “we are perfectly 
meee to assume, upon the authority of 
| Virgil (!), that Carthage contained in the days 
of Dido sumptuous edifices replete with the 
works of art of the best masters of the day ;” 
in other words, that a provincial town, in a 
remote region, was equipped as was not even 
Athens four hundred years subsequently! We 
may, indeed, say Credat Judzus, though with 
no personal disrespect to Dr. Davis. 

Dr. Davis commences his work with an 
attempt to identify the Tarshish of the Bible 
with ancient Carthage. On this question we 
will only remark that the idea is not a novel 
one, but that there are no real grounds for the 
supposition. The actual position of this place, 
if determinable at all, must be settled by a 
comparison of the passages in 1 Kings 
1 Kings xxii. 48, 2 Chron. ix. 21, 2 Chron. 
xx. 36; and from these there can hardly be any 

uestion that it was situate far to the west of 

heenicia, though no inference can be drawn in 
favour of any spot on the coast of Africa. 
Most of the earlier European scholars have 


x. 22, | 


Indian descent. The actual name Ophir is 
probably the same as Abhira, the Sanserit name 
of a district near the mouths of the Indus, 
while the articles of trade noticed above are the 
natural products of the Dekkan and Malabar 
coast, at which latter place Yogei (Hebr. 
Tukiim) is still the native word for peacocks. 
On the dialectic modification of these words Dr. 
Max Miiller has founded (as Dr. Davis ought 
to have known) a most interesting argument 
for the changes that have taken place among 
the races who have successively oceupied that 
part of India, with which, howevergwe need 
not trouble our readers here. Suffice it that 
recent philology has, in our judgment, decided 
the question whether or not Ophir is to be 
sought in Spain, Arabia, or India; and this, 
notwithstanding that some of the other articles 
attributed to it may be obtained in other places 
besides Western India. 

Dr. Davis gives an elaborate account of the 
history of Carthage, commencing with the 
apocryphal tales of her rise and Lat, 
under various Phoenician rulers (of whom Dido 
is naturally the foremost in his estimation), 
and pursuing it through the period of her wars 
with Rome, her fall and subsequent reconstruc- 
tion by that Power, till her final obliteration 
by the Arabs in the seventh century of our 
era—together with a discussion of the many 
topographical questions involved in this narra- 
tive. We wish we could accord praise to these 
labours ; but we are constrained to say that we 
rise from the perusal of these pages of his work 
with the vaguest conception of his views and 
of the periods or places he professes to illus- 
trate. We must add that in this portion of 
his work he is at issue with almost every 
writer who has preceded him—some of them 
men who, like MM. Falbe, Dureau de la 
Malle, and Beulé, have devoted much time 





conjectured that it is to be sought in southeen | 
Spain, perhaps to be identified with Tartessus ; | 
and we see no reason to question the general | 
correctness of this supposition, the more so as 
the articles of commerce attributed to Tarshish | 
are procurable either from Beetica or from the 
northern coast of Africa, opposite to Gibraltar. 
Dr. Davis conjectures that the fleets built at 
Ezion-geber (2 Chron. xx. 36), found their 
way to the Mediterranean by the way of the 
Canal of Sesostris, a supposition which is not | 
unreasonable, but demands more examination 
than we have time or space for here. We must, | 
however, remark that his derivation of the 
name Carthage from a Hebrew root meaning 
to “ cut,” to ‘‘make a compact,” is erroneous, 
the real root being unquestionably the same as 
that of the common Hebrew word for a city, 
kerith, which occurs in a modified form in 
such classical names as Certa, Vologesicerta, 
Tigranocerta, &c., that we cannot assent to the | 
translation of the Phcenician inscription on the 
lapide di Nora, quoted by Dr. Davis from the | 
Abbé Arri, and still less to his notion that 
Ophir and Africa are connected by similar 
etymological descent—a derivation that has 
nothing to recommend it beyond a certain 
similarity of sound, a rock on which all un- 
skilled etymologists are sure to split. Dr. Davis, 
indeed, imagines that both these names are 
derived from a word meaning ‘ to be white,” 
and suggests that ‘this signification was pro- 
bably intended to be descriptive of the precious 
metal which the Phoenician vessels brought 
from Ophir.” If, however, he had been at all 
acquainted with the literature of his subject, 
Dr. Davis must have remembered that some of 
the objects stated to have come from Ophir (as 
sandalwood aud peacocks) are represented in 
the Bible by words that are not of Hebrew 








J origin, but are as certainly of Sanscrit or 


and thought, on the spot, to the clearing u 
the disparities existing between the classi 
narratives and the present state of the 


‘country ; and, more than this, that much of 


the difference existing between himself and 
these writers is evidently due to preconceived 
views rather than to the experience he has 
gained from his own excavations. In the case 
of the last gentleman, M. Beulé, we are bound 
to add that this prejudice is the less justifiable, 
as that writer, though pointing out such of 


| Dr. Davis's opinions as he considers erroneous, 


has never failed to speak of his brother- 
excavator in the handsomest terms. It has 


| been our lot to read much that has been ad- 
| vanced by these and other writers, and though 


it may seem presumptuous to judge of such a 


| controversy, except within sight of the disputed 
| places, we have no hesitation in saying that 


their views, on the whole, coincide better with 
the statements of ancient writers than do those 


| put forth by Dr. Davis. 


In commencing his topographical studies, 
Dr. Davis observes that “ repeated disappoint- 
ments compelled me to throw aside those 
published productions which profess to treat 
upon the topography of Carthage, and I was 
forced to fall back upon my Own resources 
(p. 113); adding, a little farther on, that he 


| “therefore resolved to prepare something in 


the shape of a topography based upon the 
authority of ancient writers, and, having due 
regard to all discrepancies, to allow full sway 
to the exercise of common sense.” He also 
remarks ‘that the reader will be aware that 
no ancient writer does professedly give any- 
thing like a description of Carthage.” _ 

No doubt there is some truth in this, but, 
on the other hand, it is but fair to the “an- 
cients”.to bear in mind that though n9 one 
writer has left behind him a special treatise on 


ec ate 
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the topography of Carthage, there are never- 
theless abundant materials from which, with a 
little exercise of ‘‘common sense,” many of the 
more important localities may still be recog- 
nised. Thus Strabo speaks of the Acropolis, 
or Byrsa—of the senagls of ZEsculapius, which 
he places on the top of the Byrsa; of the 
harbour, and of the island of Cothon; 
while Appian notices the Byrsa—the pro- 
montory or Goletta—the double ports, one 
for merchandise, the other for ships of 
war—the Agora—the Temple of Apollo, be- 
tween the Agora and the Byrsa—the ascent to 
the Byrsa by ‘‘three streets,” and the temple 
of Asculapius on its summit. Dr. Davis 
suggests that Appian has complicated matters 
by his reference to the points of the compass ; 
but those who have had much to do with ancient 
topography, areseldom inclined to construewith 
much strictness such statements. We must 
look for general instances of coincidence, and 
must not be disappointed if, in nice matters 
of detail, our authorities seem to fail us. We 
may add, that a beautiful photographic sketch 
which Dr. Dayis has inserted amply confirms 
Appian’s description of the double port and 
island, though, may be, it differs from his state- 
ment of the cardinal points of the compass ; 
nor do we see why, when Mr. Beulé subse- 
quently undertook to make especial excavations, 
at his own cost, in this locality, he is deserving 
ef the sarcastic remarks that Dr. Davis has 
launched at him. ‘‘ Fortune filius,’ he is the 
ehild of fortune, as Horace says,” observes Dr. 
Davis, in reference to the rival discoverer, 
“and whatever he looks for he is sure to find. 
Punic remains were the special object of his 
search, and what else but Punic relics can he 
be expected to find?” What better descrip- 
tion, may we ask, can be given of our author 
himself, than that in which he has described 
his rival? Dr. Davis was firmly impressed 
with the belief that all he met with must be 
Punic ; and, therefore, per fas et nefas, proved 
or unproved, the most Roman remains become 
in his eyes native Carthaginian. 

Dr. Davis labours hard to prove that the 
tessellated pavements he has discovered are for 
the most part of Punic origin ; but we confess 
he has brought forward no evidence that a 

ractised archeologist can accept as conclusive. 

here is nothing in their character or work- 
manship that would suggest any but Roman 
origin; the ornamentation is Roman, the 
execution Roman, while a comparison with the 
pavements found in England, especially with 
those of Bignor, Cirencester, and Abbots-Anne 
in Hampshire, exhibits the prevalence of a 
style perfectly similar to that of these from 
Carthage ; no one, without a theory to esta- 
blish, looking at them together, would, we 
think, doubt their common origin. Tho 
only doubt we could have had on this subject 
would have been if the evidence of their dis- 
covery with unquestionably Punic remains 
had been clearly demonstrated; and it is pre- 
cisely here that Dr. Dayis’s story is at fault. 
It is impossible to get from him any clear 
notion of how the pavements he met with 
were reached. All we learn for certain is, that 
the first portion of the best was found by the 
custode of the French chapel of St. Louis—that 
after some delay Dr. Davis purchased it; and 
that he believes ‘ one of the colossal busts pro- 
bably represents one of the sisters ;” adding, 
*¢ whether it is Dido or Anna, we are unable to 
decide.” Further, we find him very indignant 
with Mr. Franks, the Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries, because that gentleman, in an able 
a eae thatsociety, hasaffirmed the general 
judgment of antiquaries, that all these pave- 
ments are due to R 


nothing in common with the Pheenician town. 
Dr. Davis has, indeed, one zealous supporter 
in a Mr. Ditson, who appears to be one of the 
contributors to the ‘‘ New York Tribune.” 
Of what value this person’s opinion is, our 
readers will judge, when they read in Dr. 
Davis’s book (p. 205) the intolerable rubbish 
which he there quotes from the above-men- 
tioned paper. What reason or sense can any 
man expect from a writer who talks of the 
mosaic pavements in the following strain ?— 
‘** When I look upon these costly pavements,” 
says he, ‘* which bear no stains of blood, no trace 
of a warrior’s footstep, but seem rather fragrant 
with the tread of some gorgeous beauty, some 
Sophonisbe, or to have been swept by a Dido's 
queenly train glowing with Tyrian dye, my 
spirits go bounding through another historie 
field that is flooded with sunshine and flowers !” 
If this is the style that Americans think fitting 
for the description of antiquities, we need not 
wonder any longer at the strangely bombastic 
narratives in which their periodical press has 
recently recorded the progress of the Prince 
of Wales. 

We pass over Dr. Davis's belief in ‘‘ Cadmus,” 
the “‘inventor of letters,” &c. (for which see 
Lempriére and other writers of his class and 
date), and his notion that Virgil’s “ descrip- 
tion of the temple (that of Juno) must be 
correct,” because of ‘the costly robes with 
which the goddess was decked out!” We 
proceed to notice his views on the subject of 
the Phcenician inscriptions and the transla- 
tions he has offered of some of them, and we 
regret that here again we are entirely at 
variance with him. Dr. Davis has lived many 
years in the East; he has some acquaintance 
with Semitic languages; he must, therefore, 
know that all proper names in these tongues 
are significant ; but yet that no one ever thinks 
of translating them when he meets with them’ 
in the Bible or in a profane inscription. 
Thus, Abimelech, Melchizedek, Jeremiah, &c., 
have all clear and natural meanings; but yet 
when such names occur as the governing words 
in a sentence, they are invariably left untrans- 
lated as proper names—even where occasion- 
ally, as in the Bible, their meaning is given in 
the text immediately after them. Dr. Davis, 
however, has thought fit to translate the 
proper names he has met with, and more than 
this, to translate them incorrectly, with a view 
of founding on these translations a most 
gratuitous theory about the religion of the 
Punic population. Thus (see p. 256) he 
translates the names on his first inscription : 
‘* Arshamban, a votary of Ashtarte and a filial 
devotee of Ashmon;” whereas, the natural 
translation is “‘ Arism (or, more probably, 
Arist), the son of Badastart, the son of Bades- 
mun ;” and this, too, though he can hardly be 
ignorant that the two latter names occur in 
classical authors under the form of Bodestor or 
Bostor, and Bodesmun. Again, in the earlier 
part of this and other similar inscriptions he 
entirely changes their sense and import by 
translating the words “‘ esh nadara” “a man 
vowed.” Now, it is true that one student of 
Pheenician (M. Judas) has, twenty years ago, 
suggested this rendering, but no one else has 
accepted it, while the ablest investigators have 
shown good reasons (as Dr. Davis must know) 
against it. 
words, *esh nadara,” refer to the name in each 
case immediately following them, and express 
the ‘‘ vow” of that person, and not, as Dr. 
Davis would have it, a dedication of this 
person to one of the gods. The same vicious 
interpretation runs through the whole of Dr. 





Davis's work. Thus, because ‘“‘ Esmun” has 


oman Carthage, and have | been held, and justly, to represent the Greek 


There can be no doubt that these | will 





god Aesculapius, we are told, in page 268, that 
the peculiar expression ‘a filial devotee of 
Ashmon"” implies that ‘ Arshamban was a 
medical man, or that he had made medicine 
his chief study ”!! which is simply nonsense ; 
while, in page 274, we find a similar passage 
translated ‘‘a man expiated,” which is unin- 
telligible, even on Dr. Davis’s theory. Again, 
owing to this plan of translating the oy nl 
names, Dr. Davis is led to state that ‘in thi 
inscription four deities are mentioned,” viz., 
Tanith, Baal-Hammon, Astarte, and Eshmun ; 
but all the inscriptions are really dedications 
to the first two gods alone, and itis a fact, and 
in some degree an inexplicable one, that no in- 
scriptions have been found with dedications to 
any other deity. Certainly we should, 4 prior?, 
have expected in a Tyrian colony some recog- 
nition of Hercules or Melcart, the great 
‘* Baal” or chief god of the mother-city, but 
we do not find this to be the case. 

Dr. Davis’s views of the origin of the Car- 
thaginian religion are probably peculiar to 
himself. Most people, we presume, would have 
expected in a Tyriancolony to trace the worshi 
of Tyrian deities; and, as the Greeks an 
Romans had some intercourse at least with 
Carthage ere her final overthrow, there is 
obviously the possibility of some admixture 
of foreign with the native gods from such 
sources. Dr. Davis would, however, seem to 
think that the Carthaginian system has been 
constructed solely from the cosmogony attri- 
buted by Eusebius to Sanchoniathon, and 
because Tanith is supposed to have some con- 
nection with the Persian Anaitis, has advanced 
a wonderful theory, we have not time to state 
here in detail, about a Persian conquest of 
Africa! Dr. Davis accepts without any ques- 
tion the story in Sallust of the early peopling 
of Africa by Geetulians and Libyans, together 
with the invasion and death of Hercules, and 
the seizure of the parts nearest the sea by the 
Medes, Persians, and Armenians. He then 
adds :—‘‘ The Persians and Armenians, thus 
early brought into this part of Africa, un- 
doubtedly introduced their religion also, and 

ropagated it among the natives. ines 
Tn this manner the god Tanais was found here 
on the arrival of the first Phoenician settlers,” 
&e., &c. Again, ‘“‘ Tunis in Punic is written 
precisely in the same manner as the name of 
the Persian Venus.” May we be allowed to 
ask why, if this wonderful historical conquest 
of northern Africa ever took place, the con- 
querors have left no traces of their language 
as well as of their religion? Cannot the 
enthusiasm of Dr. Davis discover a few Indo- 
Germanic roots among his Punic inscriptions ? 
By doing so, he would create a revolution in 

hilology, and astonish the weak minds of the 
Millers and Lathams almost as much as he has 
astonished scholars by his present attempt to 
resuscitate Punic Carthage. 

But to be serious, if, indeed, this is possible. 
Dr. Davis, not content with Hercules and the 
Persians, goes on to tell us that Baal-Hammon 
is Moloch, that ‘in him is comprised the 
Jupiter, Saturn, etme (or Sol), and Mars of 
other nations,” affirming, at the same time, 
that ancient and most redoubtable legend of 
‘Latium, so called from latendo, his lurking 
about the country (sic) !’ and suggesting, what 

ill be y a new idea to Numis- 
matists, that the horse occurs on the so- 
called Punic coins from reference to Baal- 
Hammon or Moloch! But it is endless to 

int out these strange vagaries of Dr. 
Davis's fancy, for we would rather think 
thus of them than give them the harder name 
most critics would deem their due. We will 
only add, under the head of Phcenician 
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inscriptions, that Dr. Davis has misunderstood 
the tense of the one in p. 269, the name of the 
vower being Abragah, not, as he reads it, 
* Aabrarath,” the first of these two A’s belong- 
ing to the verb preceding, and being the sign 
of the feminine gender; and that, where he 
meets with the names of Hanno son of Akbar, 
and Hannibal, in the inscriptions, he is at once 
convinced that these must refer, respectively, to 
the author of a revolutionary conspiracy in 
Carthage, and to the famous Carthaginian 
general. ‘‘ Few,” says he, ‘ are the words of 
this inscription, but there is one word in it 
which, to the student of history, is replete with 
interest: that word is Hannibal. There 
can be no doubt that that celebrated 
Carthaginian general is here alluded to!” and, 
in another place, when speaking of his diggings 
without the supposed walls of Carthage, he 
observes as follows: ‘‘ Now it appears to me 
that an unbiassed reader, who peruses this 
account, and then looks at our plan, will of his 
own accord (!) point to the indicated locality, 
and say, One of these must be the ruins of the 
marine villa of the famous Carthaginian gene- 
ral !!” (The italics are Dr. Davis’s). We must 
remark here, that there seems no ground for Dr. 
Davis’s assertion that the name Melcart (the 
Pheenician Hercules) is derived from words 
meaning ‘‘ The king of the earth ;” and that 
the views expressed in his subsequent chapter, 
**On Saturn and his victims,” are not con- 
firmed by the long inscription of which he 
gives his translation in pp. 296-297. It is fair 
to Dr. Davis to state (what we do not see he 
has himself noticed) that this inscription is 
extremely defective, and that (with the excep- 
tion of the first line) no other one has either 
its beginning or end. If, however, he had 
studied it, in connection with the celebrated 
inscription found some fifteen or sixteen years 
ago at Marseilles, he could not fail to 
have observed the remarkable similarities 
existing between them, and would scarcely 
have asserted that it refers to the immolation 
of human victims. With regard to the date 
assignable to these inscriptions, we are of 
opinion that nothing certain can be advanced. 
It is probable that some of them, from the 
neatness of their execution, may belong to the 
third or fourth century 3.c. that is, to the 
period when Carthage was still the Punic me- 
tropolis ; but many of them exhibit such rude- 
ness in their cutting, indeed, (may we say it 
pace Dr. Davis?) such blunders, as can only 
be due to a late and Roman age, or to ignorance 
or carelessness on the part of the engravers. A 
certain number, too, of them, from the nature 
of their workmanship, and from the occurrence 
of Roman words (such as AVG, and CRES), 
are certainly very late, perhaps not earlier (as 
has been held by continental scholars) than 
the second or third century of our era. 

Dr. Davis gives three chapters of his work to 
“The African Tourist ;” to “Hamed the Mara- 
boot;” and to “The Gigantic Skel eton. 
He probably felt that his readers would be glad 
of a little lighter literature amid so many hard 
and unaccustomed names. We regret, how- 
ever, to say that they have not afforded us the 
intended amusement, and that we should have 
preferred their omission to their insertion 
where they only break the already too slender 
thread of his narrative. The skeleton, indeed, 
might as well have remained undisturbed; and 
even a Tunisian would, we think, find little 
wit in the record how a party of grave explorers 
took a longish journey in the hope of unearthing 
the bones of a pre-Adamite giant, or Pheenician 
son of Anak, but found nought for their pains 
but the relics of a dead donkey! ‘A few 
hours’ work,” concludes Dr. Davis, “ brought 








| to light what he pretended, or conceived to be, 


a joint of one of the fingers, which to me 
eppeared undoubtedly to be the drumstick of 
the leg of a fowl. Shortly after, he exultingly 

roduced the jaw-bone of the giant, but which 

had no hesitation in pronouncing to be the 
jaw-bone of an ass! It was now pretty evident 
that the account about the colossal skeleton 
was nothing more nor less than a gigantic 
falsehood !” So we should think. 

We would recommend Dr. Davis’s enter- 
prising friend, Dr. Merritt, who was so anxious 
to obtain ‘a colossal skeleton of the human 
frame for the Smithsonian Institute,” to apply 
in future nearer home. Barnum, we rejoice 
to state, still lives, and would doubtless, for 
‘a consideration,” furnish all Dr. Merritt 
could require. 

But it is necessary that we should bring to a 
conclusion these remarks, which have already 
been prolonged beyond the space we proposed 
to occupy. We will only express the hope that 
whatever we have said of Dr. Davis’s work, 
will be accepted by our readers simply as the 
protest of a scholar against a most unscholar- 
like publication. In every excavation he has 
made (with the exception of that for the donkey 
aforesaid) he has our cordial sympathy ; in any 
future ones he may undertake for the investi- 
gation of Carthage, or of any other ancient 
site, he will have our ready support; but then 
he must describe in simple language the pro- 
gress of his work, making few deductions, and 
still fewer hypotheses from it, or we predict 
that his story will be as profitless as the 
elaborate publication now before us. If he 
must deal in all matters, classical and other, 
which, by dint of a fertile imagination or a 
good memory, he can connect, however slightly, 
with the labour he has in hand, let him throw 
all such details either into an appendix or into 
separate chapters at the end of fis work. The 
scholar and student wish to know what has 
been really done by those who have preceded 
Dr. Davis, but above all by himself ; but they 
do not thank him at all for attempting to stuff 
them with a rifarciamento from such writers as 
Lempriere, or even from those who, a hundred 
years ago, compiled or believed in the “ Uni- 
versal History.” It is no fault of Dr. Davis, 
if, on the shores of Africa, he has not had the 
time or the opportunity to collate the studies of 
his youth with the researches of modern Europe, 
or to examine upon what grounds such men as 
Niebuhr or Arnold or Grote have rejected much 
as fabulous which our fathers believed as they 
believed the Bible ; but then he should, in fair- 


ness, have confessed this. He would then | pore homely phrase, an anomaly that works 


have left to others the agreeable task of 
awarding him the praise that is justly due to 
him for the excavations he has undertaken, and 
have spared critics the pain of pointing out how 
lamentably he has failed wherever he has 
exchanged the spade for the pen. Let it be 
clearly understood, once more, that our com- 
plaints against Dr. Davis are precisely these— 
that he had a grand subject, upon which all 
students of ancient history would have re- 
joiced to hear such new facts as his experience 
in excavating would have enabled him to give 
better than any other man—but that he has 
wholly failed to explain this in a manner at all 
intelligible ; and secondly, that he has added 
a prodigious mass of information (drawn from 
all sorts of sources without the slightest critical 
investigation of their value) and without any 
allusion to the laborious inquiries of modern 
historians, and that thus he has produced a 
work of no more value historically than 


““ Kenilworth” or “‘ The Last of the Barons,” 


but which will inevitably mislead those who 
have not sounded the weils of ancient litera- 


| 








ture, from which alone we have any right to 
expect historical truth. 

Ve regret to add that the same fatal habit 
of interweaving all sorts of stories with what 
would have been so interesting, had it onl 
been clear and concise, applies to our author's 
descriptions of different expeditions he made to 
El-Jem (Tysdrus), Dugga, and other celebrated 
sites in the neighbourhood of Carthage. We 
cannot accept him as our ‘ Murray,” for we 
are never sure of the ground we stand on. 
We are, however, happy to say that Dr. 
Davis’s work is accompanied by a number of 
excellent engravings, chiefly from photographs, 
which do in some degree make amends for 
the feeble profuseness of his descriptions. 
From these we learn better than from any 
narrative what like was the celebrated double- 
port of Carthage ; how imposing are still the 
remains of the amphitheatre of Tysdrus; and 
how interesting the relics time has spared at 
that still more curious site, Dugga. Like the 
engravings given by M. Beulé in his recent 
work ‘ Fouilles & Carthage” (in which we are 
sorry to find that Dr. Davis sees no merit at 
all), they “ee at once to the eye, with the 
advantage that their story is unclouded alike 
by pretentious ignorance or unsustained hy- 
pothesis. 





LORD BROUGHAM’S BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION.* 


Ar the age of eighty and upwards Lord 
Brougham shows no sign of mental decay, but 
on the contrary, after more than half a century 
spent in active exertions of no ordinary kind, 
he seems to be still bearing fresh fruit in his 
old age. The volume whose title we have 
given, is the last instalment of his Lordship’s 
contributions to the literature of our era; and 
we are bound to add that in our opinion it is 
a valuable addition. ‘‘ Old men,” says a Greek 
sage, “have the eye of experience, and hence 

in a clear insight into first —— ;” and 
Lord Brougham, in this volume, has made 
good the saying. His treatise is not strictly 
and purely philosophical; perhaps on such a 
subject as the mixed constitution under which 
we live, no one could write at once truly, as to 
facts, and in strict accordance with the first 
principles and axioms of political science— 
could not, we mean, lay down certain axioms 
of self-evident truth, and universal —_— 
bility ; for the simple reason that the British 
constitution is not an Utopian theory reduced 
to practice, but a wixr# rodirua, to use the well- 
known term of the Stagyrite, or to adopt a 


well. The national mind, we all know, is not 
theoretical, but practical ; it does not care about 
fine-spun creations of ideal beauty or excel- 
lence, but looks for a machine that will work 
well; and, on the whole, we fancy that John 
Bull entertains the idea that the great engine 
or machine of the constitution does work well, 
in spite of all its faults of construction, and 
atones for its theoretical shortcomings by its 
ractical utility. 
. Hence, as Aristotle, in his™‘‘ Politics,” has 
contented himself with but a brief and sketchy 
outline of the «ar tvy4y state, and devotes 
eight out of his nine books to the more sober 
and more “ practical view,” placing on record 
the actual constitutions of the best known 
polities of ancient Greece and the surrounding 
nations, and drawing inferences, by an induc~ 
tive process, as to the harmony and practical 
working of the several systems that come 
under his notice, so also has Lord Brougham 





* The British Constitution: Its History, Structure, and Work- 
ing. By Henry Lord Brougham. (Griffin. 1861.) 
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been content todo. He has not soared with 
Plato into the regions of metaphysical abstrac- 
tions, and delineated a state of things in which 
poets and philosophers are statesmen, and the 
statesmen are virtuous and patriotic ex officio; 
but he has crept along with Aristotle in the 
domain of sober fact ; and the consequence is, 
that he has not produced one of those novel 
and startling books which certainly, in ancient 
Athens, and perhaps in modern Paris, would 
gain for him the reputation of an original 
thinker or a brilhant nius, but he 
has done better, because he has brought 
within the compass of a modest duodecimo a 
general and comprehensive manual of all that 
an educated Englishman needs to know about 
that political system of which he himself forms 
an integral part. If, fresh from the officer's 
mess-room, a young man is about to offer 
himself to a constituency or to take his seat in 
the House of Commons, or if fresh from the 
University he is about to study for the bar, or 
to become private secretary to one of the 
Ministry, or a clerk in the Treasury or Home 
Office, we cannot well conceive a more useful 
book to place in his hands than ‘ Lord 
Brougham on the British Constitution.” 
De Lolme is beside the mark, and much that 
he states is fanciful and unreal; Blackstone, 
though sobercr, deals in much that is anti- 

uated, and therefore unreal also; Mr. A. 

‘onblanque’s ‘‘How we are Governed” is 
“short, sharp, and decisive,” though still little 
more than a clever popular outline; but Lord 
Brougham writes with the ‘‘ eye of experience,” 
as we have said; and the long life that he has 

t in the discharge of legislative and judi- 
cia} functions enables him to write with a ful- 
ness and width we should desiderate in vain 
in a younger man, or in a mere philosopher in 
the study or the cloister. 

The principle with which Lord Brougham 
starts is not a very abstract one; it is simply 
this: ‘The history of our constitution is the 
history of a compromise.” It is clear that 
the various contests between the crown 
and the barons, between the crown and 


the clergy, between the clergy and the barons, 


between the lords and the commons, between 
the sovereign and his subjects, though pos- 
sessing some sad and painful features in the 
retrospect, yet in the long-run have tended 
considerably to secure the rights of the people 
at large, and the good management of our 
— affairs. Our insular position, no doubt, 
done much towards effecting these ends ; 
but it is no less true that mutual concessions, 
the result of long mutual strife and many a 
weary struggle, have proved in our case the 
basis of a solid and substantial structure ; so 
that, as his Lordship remarks, while in France 
the struggles of party have mostly ended in 
revolution, with us ‘ the fiercest conflicts have 
led to moderate changes, and, for the most 
part, to improvements of our political system.” 
Having traced the origin of a ‘“ mixed 
government,” from the necessity of checks and 
counter-checks and balances, in a system 
under which the citizens are each “his brother's 
keeper,” and having shown how the tendency 
of all pure forms of government is towards 
corruption and perversion, when their excesses 
are not kept in check by some external 
pressure, he gives examples of the mixed 
systems of polity what have prevailed at 
various eras in the Spartan, the Roman, 
Venetian, Genoese, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Danish constitutions, and then proves, by an 
appeal to facts, that in spite of its admitted 
tendency to give birth to factions and parties, 
and to relax in its vigour of control, the 
balance of advantage lies greatly on the side 


of such a constitution as that which we enjoy, 
as one which in spite of much. that is inconsis- 
tent and indefensible in theory, is found to 
serve better than any other form “to protect 
the nation from rash councils, to secure the 
rights of property and person, and to main- 
tain the stability of the existing institutions 
unimpaired. He next shows that this mixed 
form of government has been recognised and 
practically applied in the growth of our 
representative system, to which the ancients 
made such near approaches at times, but 
which, though traceable in the Anglo-Saxon 
times, can scarcely be said to have been un 
fait accompli wntil the issuing of writs to our 
county and borough constituencies under 
Henry Ill. and Edward I. This leads him 
into a long and elaborate history of the rise 
and progress of the system of representation 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, which he 
contrasts advantageously with the leading 
features of the States-General of France. 
Proceeding with his subjeet, Lord Brougham 
passes on to consider the relations of deputies 
and delegates towards their constituents, the 
importance of the county franchise as a balance 
to the power of borough interests, the dis- 
tribution of representation, its proportion to 





the population, and the best mode of conducting 
contested elections. This leads him to discuss 
the ballot, which, on the whole, he gives reasons 
for disapproving, as contrary to the acknow- 
ledged principles of the state, which regards 
the suffrage as a duty to be publicly dis- 
charged, and as almost useless as a protection 
to the tenant against a tyrannical landlord, 
though he admits that it may occasionally serve 
as a shield in the case of the tradesman. 
Viewing the question from another point of 
sight, Lord gg nm is of opinion that a very 
large extension of the suffrage would prove the 
best practical remedy against bribery and cor- 
ruption ; but of this he will scarcely live, we 
| fear, long enough to convince the House of 
Peers. For Lord Brougham’s canons of repre- 
| sentative government, his further application 
| of the representative principle, and his opinion 
of the influence of the press, we must 
| refer the reader to chapters viii. and ix. of the 
work itself, assuring him that he will there 
find pabulum enough for some days of patient 
| study. 
| ‘The latter chapters of the treatise are really 
| a running commentary on the political history 
|of this country under its Saxon, Norman, 
| Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart sovereigns, and 
| under the line now seated on the throne. Lord 
| Brougham shows, by a patient appeal to the 
| undoubted facts of history, that the revolution 
| of 1688 was a revolution in the strictest sense 
of the term ; that it wasno actualor constructive 
| abdication of James IT. that rendered the throne 
| vacant and caused the popular voice to limit 
'the royal succession to the Protestant de- 
|scendants of the daughter of James L, 
the wife of the Elector Palatine. He 
entirely annihilates, by an ae to the ‘ in- 
exorable logic of facts,” the once favourite 
theory of the divine right of kings ; and shows 
how narrow was the escape which England 
had from falling under a rigid despotism before 
the nation sent James IT. forth a wanderer and 
an exile upon the earth. 

The concluding chapters upon the judicial, 
ecclesiastical, and military systems of England 
and other modern nations, a state church, trial 
by jury, legal appeals, criminal procedure, 
standing armies, navies and commerce, and a 
hundred other vexata questiones of a cognate 
character, will be found to present the reader 
with a copious cyclopedia of all that can be 
written or said on such subjects. 




















We cannot conclude without adding a re- 
mark that the volume is dedicated by Lord 
Brougham to her Majesty, and that the dedica- 
tion includes a grateful recognition of the 
Queen's personal kindness and goodwilltowards 
the ex-Chancellor, in bestowing on him an 
extension of the original patent of his peerage, 
by which the continuance of the title will be 
secured among his nearest relatives, when in 
the course of nature his Lordship has been 
gathered to his fathers, and is reckoned among 
those who have been. 








POETRY. 


Poems. By Walter Whitmore Jones. 
Series. (London: Longman, Greeu, Longman, and 
Roberts. 1861.) This is an unpretending little 
volume of poems, full of bright fancies and pleasant 
associations, and characterised by considerable de- 
scriptive power. Mr. Whitmore Jones writes in an 
earnest, genial spirit—passing alternately from grave 
to gay, with a fluency of expression and richness of 
imagination that cannot fail in its effect on his 
readers. The following lines are a fair specimen of 
the writer’s powers :— 

“ But when the morning was on the dawn, 

A pleasanter thought in my brain was born. 

No dream of pleasure, no gust of fame, 

Not fading riches, not empty name! 

I dreamt that ambition and narrowing pride 

Had been driven away from my aching side ; 

Near to me swept the living waves, 

But I held a purpose in deep-down caves; 

I hew'd and hack'd at a marble plan 

That should show fair feature to future man ; 

And unfamed usefulness crouch’d me by, 

And a work that would live when the worker would die 

Ah! that thonght on my heart shed sunshine down, 

Though I knew when I died I should not be known, 

And in toiling for this unaccepted prize, 

I was help’d hen with angelic eyes, 

Who that work with such innocent face did greet 

*Twas enough to lay it down at her feet, 

And ask for no praise save that smile so sweet.” 

The volume, however, as a whole, exhibits con- 
siderable inequality of style. It is difficult to con- 
ceive how the author of “ Morning,” “Go, and Sin 
No More,” “ Ida,” and “ Neither Yes, nor No,” could 
have introduced such pieces as the “ Trysting Tree” 
and “A Long History in Few Words,” except as 
a foil to his happier inspirations. If Mr. Whitmore 
Jones would expend a little more of the lime labor 
on his productions, and get rid of a certain roughness 
of versification, the result obviously of carelessness 
and haste, that occasionally mars his he 
might aspire to a high position among song- 
writers of the day. 
Fa 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Second 





Self-made Men, By the Rev. William Anderson. 
(London: John Snow, 35, Paternoster Row. 1860.) 
*“¢Mr, Johnson,’ said I, ‘I do indeed come from 
Scotland, but I cannot help it.’” These well-known 
words of Boswell are interesting, not only on account 
of the insight they afford us into the character of 
this prince of flunkeys, but likewise as comprehend- 
ing the unique instance, we believe, of a Scotchman 
ashamed of his nationality. Had not nature 
“characterised in the face” as strongly as she has 
in the accents, the signs of those favoured enough 
to be born “ayont the Tweed,” a genuine Scotch- 
man would not long leave you in doubt as to his 
birthplace. Love of country is undeniably a 
healthy and ennobling sentiment, but the Scotch 
do occasionally manage to give us a surfeit of 
nationality. We never did clearly understand 
whether or not we were the victims of a clumsy 
attempt at mystification, when during a recent 
visit to Edinburgh we were gravely informed that, 
at a meeting of a literary society of that place, the 
question was raised whether Burns was not a greater 
man than Shakespere, and decided in the affirmative 
by the votes of those present. “Self-Made Men,” 
then, is Scotch to the backbone ; at page 3, Burns is 
quoted; at page 5, Scott is introduced; and 
at page 34, the three proper objects of laudable 
emulation for a young painter to keep ever before 
him, are Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Wilkie. 
It is nevertheless an earnestly-written book, upon 
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a subject which has attracted much attention dur- 
ing the last few years. It is addressed to young 
men, and those of them into whose hands it may 
fall, can hardly fail of reaping some benefit from 
the examples of patient withagstiie heroism which 
it records. The four biographies which are chosen 
by its author as most forcible instances of self-made 
men are John Bunyan, the inspired tinker ; Edward 
Baines, the printer’s boy, and subsequent member 
for Leeds; Hugh Miller, the marvellous stone-mason 
and geologist, the mourning over whose untimely 
fate is yet scarcely hushed; and John Kitto, the deaf 
pauper boy and subsequently renowned writer on 
Biblical literature. Whether or not these are the 
four best that could have been chosen, we will not 
be ungracious enough to inquire, since undoubtedly 
they were all men whose unflinching patience and 
courage are well worthy of being chronicled. 
While, however, affording our full tribute of ad- 
miration to those great men who through difficul- 
ties and discouragements, to success their “ glorious 
way have ploughed,” and while estimating at its 
full vaiue the literature whose end is, by their noble 
example, to stimulate the youth of these kingdoms 
to a generous emulation, we would hint that there 
are other difficulties to contend with not ‘less real 
than the mere physical ones of indigence or over- 
work. Many aman to whom physical difficulties 
proved but the “spur which the clear spirit doth 
raise,” would never have achieved the position he 
holds had his career at the outset been surrounded 
by the enervating influences of luxury, or his mind 
been “ cabined, cribbed, confined” in the dull system 
of routine which is enforced at so many of our public 
schools. There are some traces of haste and sloven- 
liness in the composition of this otherwise meritorious 
work, which we shall hope to see removed in a sub- 
sequent edition. The style, if a little ponderous, is 
anecdotical, and the book altogether may be read 
with probable interest, and almost certain advan- 





tage. 

A Pictorial Handbook of Geography. By H. G. 
Bohn, F.R.G.S., F.L.S., F.R.S.L., F.H.S., and Hon. 
Member of the Institute of Geneva. (Bohn. 1861.) 


Mr. Bohn may modestiy style this work a “ Pictorial | 


Handbook,” but we should feel more disposed to 
call it a complete cyclopedia of mathematical, 
physical, and political geography, inasmuch as it 
gives to the student who has mastered the rudiments 
in Grey or Arrowsmith, a complete breviarium of 
all that he can require to know of his own or foreign 
countries, and that, too, in one of the most handy 
and portable of volumes. It is no secret to his 
friends or to the world that geography has been 
from the very earliest times the favourite study of 
Mr. Bohn, and that he has followed the subject up 
among the avocations of a life more than commonly 
busy and active, the “Pictorial Handbook of 
Geography” may be taken as satisfactory evidence. 
It is illustrated with exquisite little maps, so that 
it is an atlas and geography in one; and the most 


striking features of the outer world, such as vol- | 
canoes, geysers, mountains, lakes, &c., are intro- | 
The informa- | 


duced in small woodcuts in the text. 
tion is brought down in all cases to the latest 
possible date. It is impossible, we are aware, while 
Italy is in such a state of transition—if we may be 
pardoned for the Irishism—asat the present moment, 
to photograph each passing phase of its social exist- 


ence; but at page 249 we find a foot note which | 


gives a short résumé of the Italian history of the 
year just passed. The account of the Maronites on 
page 325, and the descriptions of Australia and 
Oceania, are given with a fulness and completeness 
which we have not noticed in any other manual. 
To show the need of constant attention in order to 
keep a work like this well written “up to date,” we 


May mention that the last mail arrived from Aus- | 


tralia brings tidings of the success of Captain Stuart 
in exploring the interior northwards from Adelaide 
and Spencer’s Gulf up into the tropical latitudes ; 
but this fact Mr. Bohn no doubt has already noted 
down for his second edition. 


The Tiger Slayer. A Tale of the Indian Desert. | 


By Gustave Aimard, author of “The Prairie 
Flower,” &c. (London: Ward and Lock, 1860.) 
The translator of this tale of Indian adventure 
claims for Gustave Aimard the name of the French 
Fenimore Cooper. While not deeming the honour 
aspired to so all important as to be worthy of much 


| dispute, we must confess that all that is best in 
Cooper’s novels is wanting in the present story. 
| Descriptions of Indian habits or Mexican scenery, 
| the author’s long familiarity with both enable him 
| to give us with tolerable vigour; but his plot is 
| absurd, his characters uninteresting, and his 
| dénouement about the lamest we ever met with. 
| The motives which influence the whole of the 
| different characters we meet with in this work are 
certainly to us incomprehensible, and even in the 
ruck of novels we do not think this worthy of a 
| place. Still, to almost all readers there is some 
| peculiar charm in the description of the life and 
| adventures of the nomadic offspring of the forest, 
and we do not doubt that the “Tiger Slayer” will 
meet with many readers, and among them may 
perchance find an admirer. 





THE MAGAZINES. 





“ Blackwood.” The political principles of this 
magazine are of course sufficiently apparent in the 
| opening article of this month’s issue, which is 
entitled the “ Political Year.” Lord John Russell 
and Mr. Gladstone are mercilessly lashed in the 
usual talented though truculent style. The former 
is “A Foreign Secretary who writes letters and 
gives good advice to all the world, and who at one 
time cannot get his effusions answered, at another 
time gets snubbed for them, yet again finds them 











quoted as authorising rebellions, and always finds 
them doing more harm than good.” The other isa 
“Finance Minister, the most reckless and the most 
dangerous that we have ever known, uncertain, 
ee al blundering, contradictory, utterly un- 
reliable. The one makes us ridiculous abroad, the 
other makes us uncomfortable at home.” The 
“Purist Prayer-book” is an eloquent defence 
|of the authorised version of the “Book of 
| Common Prayer” against the alterations proposed 
|in its admirable phraseology.  “ Uncivilised 
Man,” “English Embassies to China,” and 
“The Indian Civil Service: Its Rise and Fall,” 
Part L, are all valuable and instructive articles. 
“What is a Grilse ?” is very readable, and will give 
| rise, we doubt not, to further discussion among the 
| intelligent fishermen of the Tweed, and the writers 
on the “Salmonide.” “Horror, a True Tale,” is 
worthy of its name, and we certainly should recom- 
| mend broad daylight for its perusal to any of our 
| readers who are in the slightest degree prone to 
night fears, or whose dormitories are placed in 
secluded quarters of rambling old houses. In “A 
| Merry Christmas,” follows a glance at Christmas 
| literature ; and, in conclusion, the tale of “ Nor- 
man Sinclair” progresses two chapters, the first of 
which is as pretty a specimen of malevolence 
struggling vainly with hopeless stupidity, as our 
readers may hope to encounter in any or all of the 
weekly or monthly serials of the day. 








“ Fraser’s Magazine.” The New-year’s number of | 
“Fraser” commences appropriately with four excel- 
| lent chapters of a new serial, entitled “Good for | 
Nothing; or, All Down Hill,” by the author of | 
“Digby Grand.” As far as it is possible to judge 
from the first instalment, we may congratulate the 
numerous readers of “ Fraser” on the prospect of an 
excellent novel. “The Life of Schleiermacher” is | 
an ably written paper, which will be read with | 
interest by the critical student of German theology. 
“A January Day” is a quaint, gossiping sketch, 
brimful of genuine humour, as seasonable at Christ- 
mas-tide as the various out-door sports so graphically 
described therein. We have next an article, con- 
tinued from the last number, on the “Life and | 
Writings of Thomas de Quincey ;” it is a clever 
paper in its way, but the subject is somewhat | 
musty. The tale “Ida Conway” progresses favour- | 
| ably, and yathers fresh strength and interest with 
each chapter. The paper on “The Propriety of 
| Abolishing the Writing of Books” is quite a gem of 
its kind, abounding with quaint humour and droll 
speculations. Some of the writer's suggestions 
might be profitably put into practice in this book- 
making age. Under the somewhat strange title of 
“ A Blue Mutiny,” we have some valuable remarks 
on the cultivation of indigo in India. The writer 
has evidently a thoroughly practical acquaintance 








with the subject, and discusses at length the whole 
bearings of the momentous question now at issue 
between the native ryots and the English capitalists. 
“The Modern Medusa” is an effectively written 
little tale, of the true magazine type, that cannot 
fail of being acceptable to the lovers of this class of 
literature. The poetical contributions to “ Fraser ” 
consist of a charming little song, and some beauti- 
fully picturesque lines, entitled “A Town Reverie,” 
full of pathos and feeling, 


“The Journal of Mental Science.” The pre- 
sent number of this excellent review bears the 
impress of the same profound and erudite criticism 
by which it has hitherto been characterised. The 
opening article on the “Pathology, Morbid Ana- 
tomy, and Treatmentof Insanity,” by Alexander John 
Sutherland, M_D., although necessarily entering into 
some of the most recondite physiological questions, is 
nevertheless, as a whole, so lucidly written, and 
pre: sa difficulties that beset a agg so 

irably explained, as to render it ie, 
hensible and poor to the exoteric student. The 
a entitled “§ ions towards a Uniform 
ystem of Asylum Statistics” contains much valu- 
able advice, which, if acted upon, will doubtless 
conduce largely to facilitate the further develop- 
ment of this most important branch of medical 
science. Of “ Contributions to Logical Peychology, 
by the Rev. W. G. Davies, it is impossible to speak 
in too high terms of praise. To the student of 
mental philosophy it is invaluable. 

“ Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine.” “Colburn” 
for this month presents the appearance of little 
more than a collection of fragmentary serials. We 
have a fractional part of no less than three an 
viz., “Granville de Vigne, a Tale of the Day,” Pi 
I.; ‘East Lynne,” by the author of Ashley,” Part, 
XII; and “The Curse of Wolfheimburg,” Part I. 
We are by no means satisfied that this now common 
practice of giving detached spor of several tales 
is a desirable innovation on the good old magazine 
custom of “short, sweet, and decisive” stories, each 
totus, teres, atque rotundus. Tt is, however, but fair 
to say that the serial ana of the current 
number of the “ New Monthly”—we may especially 
particularise “The Curse of Wolfheimburg”—is 
characterised fF arto power and vivid 
imagination. “The Venetian Question,” —- 
pay comprehensive résumé of the present Italian 
difficulty ; “Bubb Doddington,” by our old friend, 
Sir Nathaniel; and “German Ideology,” under 
the form of a letter to the editor, from — 
Redding, are the most striking features of the New- 
year’s number of “Colburn.” 








MANNA. 


When Israel wandered o'er the desert plain, 
And hungering, no Egyptian flesh-pots found, 
Waking one dewy morn they saw the ground 
Strewed with strange bread from Heaven, and once again 
Eat to the full; yet called that gracious rain 
* Manna,” well knowing that the Lord had crowned 
His mercies with those atoms scattered round, 
But what, or whence it was, guessing in vain. 
So will a wandering heart, that feels athirst 
For better waters, hear some plaintive roll 
Of heaven-taught music from the organ burst, 
And cry “ What is it?’’: while the harmonious whole 
Part after part, triumphing from the first, 





With spirit-manna feeds the inmost soul. ES 
ER 
Tue engraving presented to the subscribers to the 


Art Union is now before us, and will, we doubt not, 
be welcome to all. It is a carefully executed 
work, by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., of the celebrated 
Italy—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, by J. MW. 
Turner, from the National Ccllection. Rich as it is 
in all that inimitable blending of architectural 
magnificence with glorious dreamland scenery, 
which is to an equal ee the attribute of the 
great painter whose work it is, and of the fair clime 
which it depicts, we shall rejoice that thousands of 
English homes will be adorned M4 its presence, and 
that to their occupants will be afforded that 0 
tunity of moral refinement which is undou! o4 
to be gained by the contemplation of truly high 
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The merit of “La Reine Topaze,” slight enough 
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pantomime, and so made to actas a foil to the 
buffooneries of Harlequin and Clown. Since the 
first representation of this opera on Boxing-night 
unsparing use has been made of the pruning-knife ; 
and the performance of the three acts, originally 
extending over three hours, is now comprised within 
the limits of an hour and three-quarters. In the 
second act the first verse only of the laughing song 
is retained, and the duet (p. 25), 
* Ah! recall, recall that decree, 
Still, still be kind, forbearing,” 
is entirely omitted ; as is also the septuor (p. 27), 
* Let's end at once 
This altercation ;” 
and the very spirited chorus (p. 32), 
“ Cupid, bold boy! 
Man’s tyrant master.” 

Madlle. Parepa continues to draw down thunders 
of applause for her admirable execution of the dif- 
ficult variations of the “ Carnival of Venice” (p .30), 
and Mr. Santley shows a marked improvement in 
his style of acting. Messrs. Patey and Terrott are 
excellent representatives of Francatrippa and 
Fritellino, the chiefs of the gipsy crew; but we 
think the whole of the drunken scene at the com- 
mencement of the third act might have been cut 
out without any injury to the rest of the opera. 
The barcarole (p. 14), 

** All around us fleetly passes, 
All must join the fading throng; 


Be it treasur'd e’er so sweetly. 
Pleasure or mirth, love or song ;” 
and the chorus in the third act (p. 34), 
‘Drink, comrades, drink, 
Drink till the morning shine; 
Quaff, deeply quaff, 
Quaff of this sparkling wine,” 
both sung behind the scenes, are extremely effective, 
more especially the first of the two; and, on the 
whole, not so badly executed as is usual with. the 
chorus of this house. During the temporary absente 
of Mr. C. Halél, the bdton of the conductor has been 
held by Mr. Blagrove. 

Some few additions have been made to the pan- 
tomime during the present week, a musical per- 
formance by the Clown upon some flowerpots, 
ranged according to size like musical glasses, being 
amongst the number; the sugar-loaf trick, the 
imitation of the circus exhibitions, and the leap into 
the band-box (all three, we believe, the invention of 
the late Mr. Flexmore, one of the most ingenious 
and talented of men in his own peculiar branch of 
the profession), meet with great success. The per- 
formances of the Arabs, too, are very wonderful, one 


| of them executing, with the greatest apparent ease, 
| a dozen consecutive somersaults, some of them being 
| made in the air without touching the ground. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Ample satisfaction is made to Mr. H. Corri for 
his insignificant réle in “ Bianca,” by the very 


| important part assigned to him in the marriage of 
| Georgette, in which Miss Louisa Pyne displays her 
| wonderful powers of vocalisation in the “ Romance 


de l’Aiguille” (p. 18) and the “ Air du Rossignol” 
(p. 19) ; in the latter the contest between the flute 


| and the human voice, as to which shall execute the 


most brilliant and difficult roulades, finally leaves 
Miss Pyne victorious, though, with two such admi- 


| rable performers as herself and Mr, Sydney Pratten, 


the issue is by no means certain. Miss Pyne’s 
extreme amiability, lady-like demeanour, and exqui- 
site vocal powers, have rendered her, and deservedly 
so, such a favourite with her audience, that they 

ladly take every opportunity of showing their 
admiration. When, in the character of Georgette, 
she has occasion to utter the following words to 
her awkward lover :—*“ There are perhaps at this 
very moment plenty of young men who would be 
glad to be in your place,” the gallantry of young 


| England will not allow the opportunity for a com- 


pliment to pass away, but by a hearty and unani- 
mous applause testify their acquiescence in the 
truth of the remark. 

One of the best pantomimes of the season, 
notwithstanding its extreme length, is that at which 
is presented at this house, founded on the story of 
“Bluebeard.” The opening scene shows us the 
realms of King Despotino and the Cyclopean 
Demons forging the fetters for the numerous 
prisoners, who implore mercy at the hands of the 
ruthless king for themselves, or at least their 
wives :— 

Prisoners—Spare at least our wives. 

King Despotino— You whimp’ring calves, 
You'll soou regret still more your better halves, 
When you behold your future quarters. Fling 
Them all, forthwith, into the northern wing: 

Quarter thera there, and ere to-morrow's dawn 

Let them be likewise nicely hang’d and drawn. 
Bluebeard, with his carpet-bag and umbrella, here 
calls upon the king, and makes proposals of mar- 
riage for his daughter Fatima, to which Despotino 
consents. Ali and Selim, two prisoners (the latter 
a pretender to the hand of Fatima), having been 
ordered away to prison, the following piece of good 
advice is tendered to the king, to which it is need- 
less to add he turns a deaf ear :—- 

“No throne is safe, when bas’d, like your's, on wrong, 

You may oppress a patient folk too long. 
Rule not by fear your people ; learn at length, 
In love, not fear, consists a monarch’s strength.” 


The king taking his departure, Bluebeard is left 
to his own reflections, till the appearance of the 
Demon of Remorse, when a most amusing scene 
takes place between the two ; Bluebeard endeavour- 
ing in vain to rid himself of his unwelcome visitor. 
Another equally droll scene takes place in Blue- 
beard’s bedchamber, where the Demon of Remorse, 
after being repeatedly shot at by the tyrant, 
politely returns him the bullet on each occasion, 
after the approved fashion of our modern conjurers. 
On retiring to bed his slumbers are disturbed by 
his six headless wives, who conclude their wild 
dance by hurling their heads at the cruel author of 
their sorrows. Fatima, of course, gives way to her 
curiosity, and, on the point of falling a victim, is 
rescued by Selim and Ak. The beautiful scene at 
the conclusion of the piece, with the fountains 
playing in the background, waving golden corn, 
graceful poses of the fairy-like forms, and the har- 
monious colouring of the whole, presents a view of 
dazzling splendour, and realises the most gorgeous 
descriptions in the “Thousand and one Nights.” 
HAYMARKET. 

The pantomime at the Haymarket Theatre is 
entitled “Queen Ladybird and her Children ; or, 
Harlequin and a House on Fire.” This is not the 
first extravaganza to which the well-known nursery 
rhyme has given occasion, but the treatment is 
original. The incendiary of the palace of Queen 
Ladybird is in the present story Aphis, king of the 
Green-flies, who is considerably disgusted at the 
ravages which the queen and her children make 
among his subjects, and likewise that his proposal 
of marriage to her eldest daughter, Princess Three- 
spots, has been summarily and contemptuously 
rejected. Under these circumstances, he applies for 
assistance to the Fire-flies, and by their aid he 
involves the palace and its inhabitants in flames 
during the absence of the queen. She, however, is 
warned home by the voices of the fairies; and 
Prince April, another suitor for the hand of the 
lovely Threespots, extinguishes the conflagration 
by means of one of his patrimonial showers. The 
Green-flies are conquered, and the transformation 
ensues. The scenery of the piece is not throughout 
of the dazzling brilliance that is witnessed on the 
favourite boards of Drury Lane, of Covent Garden, or 
of the Lyceum; but the one scene of the new palace 
of Queen Ladybird which rises Pheenix-like from 
the ashes of the old, may, we think, stand a com- 
parison even with the best of these. The costumes 
are well devised and striking. The tricks of the 
pantomine did not seem very deeply to interest the 
audience; there were, however, one or two good 
ones, Perhaps the very prettily-arranged ballets 
which are introduced, did more to bring down the 
applause of the audience than the merit of the 
_ acting, which was tolerable, or of the libretto, which 
| was nil, 
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OLYMPIC. 

The Christmas extravaganza at the Olympic 
Theatre is entitled “Timour the Tartar; or, the 
Tron Master of Samarkand-by-Oxus,” and is from 
the pens of Messrs. John Oxenford and Shirley 
Rieeks, As a whole we cannot but think that this 
is one of the most meritorious of the dramatic novel- 
ties of the season, and this opinion seemed to be also 
shown by the audience, who hailed with flattering 
laughter and applause the many quaint puns and 
happy allusions with which the piece abounds. The 
scenic decorations and dresses are good, and the 
entire cast of the piece was of the usual Olympic 
excellence. The chief weight of the performance 
devolved upon Mr. F. Robson, who _personated 
Timour the Tartar, but in the parts of Zorilda, the 
Amazon, his subsequent spouse, and her son, Prince 
Agib, he was most admirably supported by Miss 
Cottrell and Miss Haghes. Altogether, we can 
ensure a pleasant evening to those who may be 
induced to visit the Olympic. 

ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


It is not often that celebrity in the musical art 
is attained until after an experimental exhibition 
in the great metropolis; but an exception to 
this rule is found in the case of Dr. Mark’s 
Little Men, who constitute the corps of a 
musical college at Manchester, founded some 
years ago, if we mistake not, by Dr. Mark 
himself. The musical proficiency of these lads, 40 
in number, is quite remarkable, as their success in 
the provinces attests ; but they have yet to undergo 
the ordeal of performing before a London audience, 
and we shall hail their appearance here with much 
interest. Their stay is confined to the brief space 
of one week, commencing Saturday next, hardly 
long enough, we should have thought, to afford the 
Londoners sufficient opportunities for hearing them. 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 

An amusing story is just now circulating in 
Parisian circles in reference to M. Offenbach’s 
music, which is being performed at no less than 
three of the theatres. A lady returning from High 
Mass on Christmas-day, meeting with a musical 
acquaintance, indignantly exclaimed, “ Really this 
is too bad; is it not enough to hear M. Offenbach’s 
music all over Paris, but must we even have it at 
Mass?” “Oh! impossible, Madam,” the friend 
replied, “ you must be under a mistake.” “Oh, dear ! 
no; there is no mistake at all; here is his name 
over and over again,” said the lady, pointing 
triumphantly to the words orr, oFr, wherever 
they appeared in her missal. “Oh! but that, 
Madam, is simply the abbreviation for the word 
Offertorium.” ‘“ Nonsense ; don’t tell me,” returned 
the lady ; “do you think to persuade me that orr 
does not stand for Offenbach?” and away she 
went more indignant and more convinced as to the 
real ground of her complaint than ever. 

On Friday in last week, the 400th representation 
of “Guillaume Tell” took place at the Opera, 
Paris, Madlle. Marchisio as Mathilde, and Morelli 
in the réle of Guillaume Teil. 

M. Victor Mass¢, the composer of “La Reine 
Topaze” and the “Marriage of Georgette,” has 
just completed the score of a new opera in three 
acts, “ La Bohémienne,” for the Opéra Comique. 

The new opera by MM. Scribe and fAuber 
designated at present by the provisional title of 
“Alexis,” is in rehearsal. 

M. Felicien WDavid’s grand five-act opera, 
“Herculanum ” is shortly to be produced at Paris, 
with Madame Tedesco in the ré/e created by Madame 
Borghi-Mamo. 

Mr. William Beale, who is at present in Paris, 
on his way to Vienna, has secured the services of 
Madlle. Jetty ‘Treffz, Madlle. Marchisio, and 
Madame Alboni, for the ensuing London musical 
Season. 

“Le Roi Barkouf” has at length been brought 
out at Paris, but does not seem likely to be as 
successful as was anticipated; the very absurd 
character of the principal incident in the libretto 
being the obstacle. The first representation took 
place on the 24th of last month. 

“Les Massacres de Syrie,” after many delays, has 


been brought out at the Cirque Impérial with the 
greatest success. The drama is said, in the language 
of the Parisian papers, to be the joint work of M. 
Séjour and M. * * *; but we believe it is now 
pretty well known that, under the disguise of the 
three asterisks, M. Mocquard, the Emperor's private 
secretary, is designated. His Majesty Louis Napo- 
leon honoured the first representation with his pre- 
sence, and remained till the end of the fifth act. 

Heinrich Marschner is again in Paris, and likely 
to stay there during the winter season. His last 
work, “ Hiarne der Singer-Konig,” is to be rehearsed 
and brought out at the Grand Opera, by particular 
desire, it is said, of the Emperor himself. 


The French translators and adapters of Wagner’s 
“ Tannhauser” are M. Edmond Roche, one of the 
editors of “La Presse Théatrale et Musicale” (a 
— which supports Wagner’s views), and Richard 
indau. 


Among recent compositions for the piano are 
three nocturnes, op. 91; fifth tarentelle, op. 87; 
and lindler and waltz, op. 97; all by Stephen 
Heller; also, a fantasie-stiick, aus der Terne, op. 114, 
by Dreyschock. 


Amongst orchestral works, we find one by the, 
Danish composer, Neils Gade, “ Die Heilige Nacht,’ 
for solo, chorus, and orchestra; and by Ferdinand 
Hiller. The dirge of Heloisa and Nuns over the 
grave of Abelard, op. 62, for soprano solo, chorus 
of female voices and orchestra. 

Recent vocal works include five part-songs for 
male voices by Franz Abt, op. 163; and three 
four-part songs by our gifted but strangely neglected 
countryman, Thomas Severn. The latter are to 
be had at Augerer’s music warehouse, Newgate 
Street. 

A second performance on the large organ now 
in course of building by Messrs. King, Bear Yard, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will take place this afternoon. 
This magnificent instrument is built for a gentleman 
residing at Walthamstow, and is one of the largest 
ever erected for the use of a private individual ; 
including couplers and combination-pedals, it has 
sixty draw-stops; the pedals are radiating and con- 
cave, an improvement which we should like to see 
adopted more generally. Several of the stops are 
furnished with pipes of “spotted metal,” a 
peculiar combination well known to organ builders, 
and which can only be obtained by employing 
certain proportions of tin and lead. In an organ 
once built by Messrs. Robson and Co. for Lord 
Brougham the experiment was tried of having one 
open diapason of lead and one of silver; but it was 
found that the superiority of pipes made from the 
latter material was by no means established. The 
following is, we believe, a tolerably correct list of 
the various stops :— 

Great Organ. 
Pipes. Feet. 
58 16 


1 Double diapason partly wood and 











partly metal 
2 Hohldiapason . 58 8 spotted metal 
3 Open diapason . . 58 8 spotted metal 
4 Stopped diapason . 58 8 wood 
5 Viol de Gamb . 58 8 spotted metal 
6 Principal. . . . 58 4 spotted metal 
7 Dulciana. . . 58 4 plain metal 
8 Twelfth - . . 58 3 spotted metal 
9 Fifteenth. . . . 58 2 spotted metal 
10 Mixture . . . . 230 0 plain metal 
11 Trumpet . . . . 58 8 spotted metal 
12 Clarion . .. . 58 4 spotted metal 
868 
Swell Organ. 
Pipes. Feet. 
1 Double diapason . 58 16 spotted wood 
2 Open diapason . . 46 8 spotted metal 
3 Stopped diapason . 58 8 wood 
4 Principal. . . . 58 4 plain metal 
5 Open flute . . . 58 4 wood 
6 Fifteenth. . . . 58 2 plain metal? 
7 Mixture . . . . 72 O plain metal 
8 Cornopean . . . 58 8 spotted metal 
9 Hautbois. . . . 58 8 spotted metal 
10 Clarion . . . . 58 4 spotted metal 
682 





Choir Organ. 





Pipes. Feet. 
1 Stopped diapason . 58 8 spotted metal 
2 Keraulophon . . 46 8 spotted metal 
3 Duleciana . . . . 58 8 plain metal 
4 Gemohon .. . 58 4 plain metal 
5 Stopped flute . . 58 4 spotted metal 
6 Picolo . . . . SB 2B oak 
7 Clarionet. . . . 46 8 spotted metal 
8 (Spare) 

382 

Solo Organ. 

Pipes, Feet. 
1 Tuba... . . 58 8 spotted metal 
2 Do ... =. . 58 4 spotted metal 
3 Claribella . . . 58 $8 wood 
4 Harmonie flute . 58 4 spotted metal 
5 Flageolet. . . . 58 2 metal 
6 Doublette . . . 58 2 ranks metal 
7 Voxhumana .. 58 8 spotted metal 

Pedal Organ. 

Pipes. Feet. 
1 Sub-bass . . . 30 32 wood 
2 Opendiapason . 30 16 metal 
3 Violn .. . . 80 16 wood 
4 Stopped diapason . 30 16 wood 
5 Principal : - 80 8 metak 
6 Fifteenth . . . 30 4 metal 
7 Mixture . . . . — — metak 
8 Trumpet .. . 30 16 metal 
9 Posaune See 30 8 metal 


Through the courtesy of Messrs. King, we have 
been permitted to inspect the instrument and take 
down the foregoing details, which we trust may 
prove not uninteresting to such of our readers as 
take delight in this “ king of instruments.” 





MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Monday, Jan. 7.—“ Victorine,” Covent Garden, 
at 7; “Queen Topaze,” Her Majesty’s Theatre, at 
7; London Glee Union, Egyptian at 8}. 

Tuesday, Jan. &.—“ Victorine,” Covent Garden, 
at 7; “ Queen Topaze,” Her Majesty’s Theatre, at 
7; London Musical aeagy, oveminy anes Institu- 
tion, at 8; Bach Society, over — Rooms, 
at 8 ; London Glee Union, Egyptian Hall, at 8}. 

Wednesday, Jan. 9.—“ Victorine,” Covent Garden, 
at 7; “Queen Topaze,” Her Majesty’s Theatre, at 
7; Howard Glover’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, at 
2; London Glee Union, Egyptian Hall, at 3$ 
and 84. 

Thursday, Jan. 10.— Victorine,” Covent Garden, 
at 7; “Queen Topaze,” Her Majesty’s Theatre, at 
7; London Glee Union, Egyptian Hall, at 8}. 

Friday, Jan. 11.—“ Victorine,” Covent Garden, at 
7; “Queen Topaze,” Her Majesty’s Theatre, at 7 ; 
“Judas Maccabeus,” Exeter Hall, at 74; London 
Glee Union, Egyptian Hall, at 35 and 8}. 

Saturday, Jan. 12.—“ Victorine,” Covent Garden, 
at 7; “Queen Topaze,” Her Majesty’s Theatre, at 
7; London Glee Union, Egyptian Hall, at 3}; Dr. 
Mark’s Little Men, St. James’s Hall, at 8. 





SCIENCE. 





CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


December 20—Professor Brodie, President, in the 
chair. 

Rev. W. Bowditch and Dr. L. Thudichum were 

lected fellows. 

, Mr. J . H. Sims read a paper on “The Laws of 
Gas Absorption.” He showed that the readily-con- 
densable gases, sulphurous acid and ammonia, did 
not obey Dalton and Henry’s law, save at somewhat 
elevated temperatures. , 

Dr. Bence Jones read a paper on “Sugar im 
Urine.” He confirmed Briicke’s statement as to the 
habitual presence of small quantities of sugar in the 
healthy secretion. : 

Dr. Oppenheim read papers on “ The Separation 
of Telurium from Selurium and Sulphur,” and on 
“Nitroprusside of Sodium as a Re-agent.” 
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THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

December 19, 1860—L. Homer, Esq., President, 
in the chair. 

The Rev. William Lister, Bushbury Vicarage, 
Wolverhampton; the Rev. Alfred Deck, A.M., of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; and Charles 
Rooke, Esq., Bellevue College, Scarborough, were 
elected fellows. 

The following communications were read :—1. 
“On the Geological Structure of the South-west 
Highlands of Scotland.” By T. F. Jamieson, Esq. 
Communicated by Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S. 
2. “On the position of the beds of the Old Red Sand- 
stone in the Counties of Forfar and Kincardine, 
Scotland.” By the Rev. Hugh Mitchell. Com- 
municated by the secretary. 





The following are the lecture arrangements before 
Easter, 1861 :— 

“The Chemical History of a Candle,” adapted to 
a juvenile auditory. Six lectures by Michael 
Faraday, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., &., Fullerian Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, R.L 

“The Comparative Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Fossil Remains of the Class of Fishes.” ‘Twelve 
lectures, by Richard Owen, wie, Min FRS., 
Fullerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. To commence 
on Tuesday, January 22, 1861, at three o’clock ; and 
to be continued on each succeeding Tuesday 
(nome in Passion and Easter weeks) till Tuesday, 

il 23. 


“ Electricity.” Twelve lectures, by John Tyndall, 
Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, R.I. To 
commence on Thursday, January 24, 1861, at three 
o'clock; and to be continued on each succeeding 
Thursday (except in Passion and Easter weeks) till 
Thursday, April 25. 

« ic Chemistry.” Ten lectures, by Dr 
Edward . FBS. Lecturer on 
Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, &c. To 
commence on Saturday, January 19, 1861, at three 
o’clock; and to be continued on each succeeding 
Saturday, till Saturday, March 23. 

After Easter, courses of lectures will probably be 
delivered by Mr. Hullah, on the “ History of Music ;” 
Mr. Pengelly, on the “Devonian Age of the World ;” 
and Professor Max Miiller, on the “History of 


Professor Helmholtz (of Heidelberg) will deliver 
two lectures (in English) on “Musical Acoustics, 
and on the Physiological and Psychological Causes 
of Musical Harmony and Discord,” in April, 1961. 





The following is the list of lectures announced for 
delivery, at the Royal Institution, before Easter, on 
the Friday evenings :— 

Friday, Jan. 18. Professor Tyndall, F.R.S,—“ On 
» —— of Gases and Vapours upon Radiant 

ea! ” 

Friday, Jan. 27. Dr. G. C. Wallich—“On the 
nature of the Deep-sea Bed, and the presence of 
Animal Life at vast depths of the Ocean.” 

Friday, Feb. 1. Rev. Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, 
B.D.—“ On the Study of the English Language as 
an essential part of a University Course.” 

Friday, Feb. 8. Professor T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

Friday, Feb. 15. Henry F. Chorley, Esq.—‘“ On 
— Poetry in Reference to Music.” 

a "oe 22. Professor Faraday, D.C.L., 
FE.RS., I, 


Friday, March 1. Professor H. E. Roscoe—“ On 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff’s Spectrum Observations.” 

Friday, March 8. Dr. E. Frankland, F.R.S.— 
“On some Phenomena attending Combustion in 
Rarefied Air.” 

Friday, March 15. Latimer Clark, Esq.— On 
Electrical Quantity and Intensity.” 

Friday, March 22, Professor Henry D. Rogers 
ma On the origin of the Parallel Roads of Glen 

y- 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox., Jan 7.—Royal Institute of British Architects, 8. 
Turs., Jan. 8.—ZJnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Con- 
tinued Discussion upon Mr. Preece’s 
Paper on “ Submarine Teiegraph 
Cables.” 
Zoological Society of London, 9. — On 
“Typical Selection in Relation to Mr. 
Darwin's Theory,” by Mr. E. Vansittart 
Neale; and other Papers. 





Wep., Jan. %.—Geological Society, 8.—On “The Strati- 
graphical Position of Certain Coralsin the 
Lias,”’ by the Rev. P. B. Brodie, F.G.S. ; 
on ‘The Malvern and Ledbury Tunnels 
and other Sections on the Worcester and 
Hereford Railway,” by the Rev. W. 8. 
Symonds, F.G.S., and A. Lambert, Esq. 
Royal Society of Literature, 8. 
British Archeological Association, 8}. 
Tuvrs., Jan. 10.—Royal Society, 84. 
Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 





1860—A LITERARY RETROSPECT. 





Ir would be a trite remark if we were to remind our 
readers that each year we are called upon to mourn 
over familiar faces no more among us, and call on 
them to note with us the losses that they in com- 
mon with ourselves have sustained during the past 
twelve months, and yet we know not how else to 
introduce this our retrospect. 
“ Singula de nobis anni predantur euntes ; 
Tendunt extorquere poemata.” 

A glance over the past year will satisfy us that the 
above words of our old friend Horace are as true 
now as they ever were. We look round in this 
opening week of 1861, and we see that death has 
been as busy among the men of letters, art, and 
science, as he has been among the peerage, and 
perhaps busier, or at least more officious, for he has 
not let them live so long. It is true that we have 
not been called upon to mourn the loss of a Hallam 
or a Macaulay, though the grave of the latter was 
still open when the Ist of January, 1860, dawned 
upon us. The veterans of literature, for the most 
part, stand where they did, and still occupy their 
niches in our Walhalla of learning; our general 
officers have not been struck down; but death has 
made sad havoc meantime among our colonels, cap- 
tains, and subalterns, and the rank and file. Among 
those who are gone we think that all will be agreed 
in giving the foremost place to Mrs. Jameson, 
Colonel Mure, Mr. W. Spence, Dr. Croly, Sir 
Charles Fellows, and Albert Smith—all'persons of 
a very different cast of mind and equally different 
calibre, but all “representative men and women” in 
their several lines and paths of life. As the authoress 
of “Legends of the Monastic Orders,” “ Legends. of 
the Madonna,” and the “Early Italian Painters,’ 
Mr. Jameson had done more perhaps than any per- 
son of the age, with the single exception of Mr. 
Ruskin, to familiarise the public mind with the 
idea that, after all, the age before the Reformation 
was not so barren of art and mental cultivation as 
we, who live in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are apt to imagine, and that the religion whose 
adherents are certainly on the whole behind the age 
in material progress, has not been barren of profit 
to the world in respect of the poetic faculty, taking 
the term in its widest and truest sense. It is not 
too much to say that the works by Mrs. Jameson 
that we have already mentioned will live long, and 
not merely be remembered, but will be used as 
standards of reference, long after her pleasant 
“ Diary of an Ennuyée” and “Beauties of Charles II's. 
Court” are forgotten. Her warm heurt and her 
generous and open nature endeared her to a large 
circle, who will not readily let her name fade from 
their remembrance. 

Colonel Mure, of Caldwell, was a country squire, 
with a better education than falls to the lot of most 
of our “Sir Roger de Coverleys.” His learning 
would have been styled by Dominie Sampson “ pro- 
digious.” He was a walking encyclopedia of in- 
formation on Grecian literature and history, in all 
questions relating to which he was a thorough 
enthusiast. Yet he did not forget, withal, his duties 
as one of the squirearchy of the North. He repre- 
sented his native Ayrshire for some years in Parlia- 
ment; and few regiments of militia were turned 
out in finer style than that of which Mure was so 
many years “colonel commandant.” In fact, he 
was a sort of Admirable Crichton in his way; and 
we only regret that the last few months of his life 





were darkly clouded over by a misfortune which, to 
some extent, was the result of intense application to 
his books. The only wonder is that his countrymen 
have not yet erected a pillar to his memory on one 
of his native Ayrshire hills. 

As Aristotle was not only the founder of the 
science of logic, but the person who brought it to 
completion as a study, so Mr. Spence, the venerable 
collaborateur of the late Mr. Kirby, may fairly be 
said to have done even more than inaugurate a new 
era in the science of entomology. Before his day 
Englishmen as a body knew little or nothing of the 
insect world, and one portion of the works of our 
Great Creator were consequently but sparingly 
appreciated. “Kirby and Spence on Entomology” 
is a book which in its day inaugurated a scientific 
revolution, But why should we use the past tense ? 
To the present time it is wholly unsurpassed, by 
more modern writers, as a grammar of the subject 
on which it treats. 

In Dr. Croly the Church of England has lost one 
of her sons whose oratorical talents she has not had 
the good sense to appreciate. If Dr. Croly had had 
an audience capable of appreciating his eloquence, 
he would never have lived and died as he did, 
vicar of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, in the heart of 
that Sunday-desert—the City of London. He ought 
to have had bestowed upon him a canonry or a 
deanery, so as to enable him to employ his leisure 
time in those literary occupations which were 
so congenial to his tastes. An Irishman by birth, 
and gifted with more than his share of Irish 
eloquence and poetry, he was perhaps the last of 
those orators who remembered and resembled 
Grattan and Curran. A Tory and a strong Protes- 
tant, he lost no opportunity of recording his holy 
horror of the Whigs and of Rome; yet Sir R. Peel 
and Lord Derby did nothing for him, though in 
older days he had been one of the chief contributors 
to the Conservative literature of the period. How 
was this? Probably he wanted personal “ friends at 
court,” as the phrase is; and he was too proud and 
independent to seek for what he knew and felt 
ought to have come to him unasked. His death in 
December, at the age of 80, was strikingly sudden. 
The author of “Salathiel” and of the “Life of 
Burke ” was a man whose reputation, we think, will 
increase as years roll by. 

To Sir C. Fellows we owe most of our infor- 
mation concerning the Xanthus, Lycia, and nearly 
the whole of the south-western portion of Asia 
Minor. His labours are far more recent than 
those of Mr. Cockerell, on which we dwelt a week 
or two ago; but they present us, in their results, 
with a counterpart of Mr. Cockerell’s discoveries, 
and we do not think that the sorry decoration of 
knighthood which was conferred on him—in 
common with so many ex-tallowchandlers and 
grocers who rise to be sheriffs or lord mayors—was 
anything but a very scanty reward for his great 
services to the study of ancient art. His friends 
have the satisfaction, however, of knowing that the 
Lycian Gallery in the British Museum will long 
perpetuate his name. 

Albert Smith was a man of a very different type 
from the above. His talents lay not in the way of 
learning or research ; they were dramatic and popular 
in the highest degree. And when we speak of 
talents being at once “popular” and “ dramatic,” we 
mean, of course, that they were eminently comic. 
His “ Mont Blanc ” and his “ China” had a long and 
prosperous day, especially the former; his Alpine 
climbings made him a general favourite and the 
public were delighted to know, when they heard 
that his sun had gone down so suddenly, that he 
had secured an ample provision for the wife whom 
he had led to the altar not a twelvemonth before. 

We shall never be able to look upon the new 
Houses of Parliament and Palace, at Westminster, 
without a passing thought of Sir C. Barry, who died 
in May, and who sleeps hard by in a tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, not far from old Lord Dundonald, 
the gallant sea-captain and hero, who lived to see in 
his old age those honours restored to him which he 
had won in youth, and of which he had been 
senselessly and most unfairly robbed. His interest- 
ing “ Autobiography,” lately published, and fully 
reviewed by us at the time of its appearances, 
entitles him to mention in this our literary retrospect. 
It is singular that the Abbey was thrice opened last 
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year to receive the illustrious dead—Macaulay, Barry, | 


and Dundonald. 

The two Napiers come next upon our list, though 
not in literary reputation. The bluff old Admiral, 
Sir Charles, was chiefly known to the public ina 
literary point of view through his pamphlets on 
abuses in the navy and his ungrammatical letters 
to the “ Times,” on questions bearing on the only 
two subjects which ever seemed to interest—his 

ofession and his family, the Napiers and the 
Ravy. The other Napier, Sir William, as the 
historian of the Peninsular war, will hold his place 
for the next century to come on the shelves of every 
soldier’s library. 

Three prelates have died during the year—the 
Archbishop of York, and the Bishops of Worcester 
and Rochester. It is not a little singular that, with 
the exception of a few stray sermons and charges, 
not one of thé three has ever published a single 
volume. 

Though they did not write, and probably could 
not have written if they would, Mr. Joseph Locke, 
the great civil engineer, and Mr. Herbert Ingram, 
both members of Parliament, claim here a place; 
because they were so largely connected with the pro- 
gress of art. It is strange that within little more 
than a year Brunel, Stephenson, and Locke should 
all have been laid in their graves; and that Mr. 
Ingram, after working up his way from the com- 
positor’s room to a seat in the Legislature, the 
ownership of an abbey, and the coat of a deputy- 
lieutenant, should have fallen a victim to a casualty 
in travelling on one of the inland American lakes, 

Another person whom we have lost during the 
past year is Mr. G. P. R, James, the most voluminous 
of novel writers, we believe, not excepting Sir 
Walter Scott, to whom some persons have likened 
him. To our minds he was a humble imitator of 
the great original; but still he gained a great name, 
and enjoyed a wide popularity. Yet we think that 
@ novelist—unless he be Sir Walter Scott himself— 
is sure to find that his fame while living is not 
sustained by his posthumous reputation. 

In art the two foremost names that we have lost 
are those of Sir W.C. Ross, and A. E. Chalon, 
both known for their graceful portraits of the female 
aristocracy, the former in miniatures, and the latter 
in ofl and flowing water-colour sketches. 
They were both favourites at court, and with the 
“upper ten thousand ;” and it is much to be re- 
gretted that the good people of Hampstead had not 
the good taste or public spirit to accept the latter 
qudlcesats generous offer of his beautiful collec- 
tion of paintings and sketches, which now, we fear, 
must be disposed of by the auctioneer’s hammer. 

In connection with the London press we have to 
chronicle the death of Mr. E. N. Whitty, formerly of 
the “ Leader ;” of Mr. Robert Brough, a rising young 


dramatic writer of more than common talent; of | 


Mr. E. Landells, of “Punch” and of the “ Iumi- 
nated Magazine ;” of Mr. J. W. Parker, jun., the 
working editor of “Fraser;” of the Right Hon. 


James Wilson, the founder and for some years the | 


editor of the “Economist ;” of Sir Henry G. Ward, 
the founder and sometime editor of the “ Weekly 
Chronicle ;” and of Mr. John Hamilton, editor of 
the “ Morning Star.” Besides these names we have 
to chronicle those of the great antiquarian and 
geologist of South Wales, the Rev. J. M. Traherne ; 
the Abbe Huc, author of “Travels in Thibet,” a 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic of high character and 
great enterprise; Mr. G. Rennie, of Phantassie, to 
whom the nation owes so mueh for his exertions in 
opening the doors of the British Museum and other 
institutions to the public at large ; Mr. S. G. Good- 
rich, of the United States, the veritable “ Peter 
Parley,” whom all loved so dearly as children ; Pro- 
fessors Baden Powell, Dyson, and Wilson, three 
Oxford luminaries, each first-rate men in their way ; 
Mr. Henry Drummond, of Albury, M.P., divine, 

nealogist, political economist, and apostle of 
ven ; Sir Thomas M. Brisbane, an able general 
and an accomplished astronomer; Lord Londes- 
borough, the polished and affable but somewhat 
ostentatious patron of learned societies, and one of 
our best numismatists ; Sir H. Bunbury, who wrote 
on our national defences half a century ago; Sir 
G. Simpson, author of a “Narrative of a Journey 
Round the World ;” the Chevalier Bunsen, topo- 
grapher, scholar, historian, diplomatist, and fanciful 


in 


terpreter of prophecy, the friend and secretary of 
Niebuhr, and the great and special favourite of the 
Prince Consort; Sir John Swinburne, the oldest 
member of our titled classes, the senior member of 
| the Dillettanti Society ; the Rev. Joseph Sortain, an 
eloquent and able Dissenting minister of Brighton ; 
Mr. David Irving, a contributor to the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ;” John Joseph Geefs, the great 
| Belgian sculptor ; M. Hersent and M. Decamps, of 

Paris; and last, not least, the Earl of Aberdeen, of 
whom we have so recently expressed our opinion as 
an author in these columns. 





THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN.* 
ADDISON once made a suggestion to distil the quint- 
essence of books into a series of brief publications ; 
as millions of volumes then would be utterly 
annihilated, and the works of an age could be con- 
tained in a few shelves. Mr. Hull appears to have 
taken the hint, and studied the style of the illus- 
trious British essayist; for in the modest volume 
before us he has concentrated the labours of many 
predecessors in the same department of study, and 
conveyed the result of his researches in language 
singularly luminous and unpretending. It appears 
opportunely at this moment, when the recent treaty 
with France renders the consideration of supply and 
export of very deep interest, for our “black 
diamonds” are more precious than all the jewels of 
Golconda; if they blacken our finest buildings, and 
sully our skies in towns, they serve to drive the 
steam-engine, which on land manufactures the 
staple of our commerce, and conveys it to our 
ports; and then on board ship propels the 
vessels which transport it, and the men-of-war 
which guard our shores and merchantmen. “ Round 
about our coal fire,” is a good old English song, and 
bears witness to the repute in which we hold a 
a commodity which we never send to New- 
castle. Our railways, navies, factories, and a 
great deal of our domestic comfort, depend upon our 
coals, 

This useful mineral is found in Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Saxony, Bohemia, Northern Ger- 
many, Southern Russia, Sweden, Bornholm, China, 
Burmah, near Calcutta, in the United States, Chili, 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Australia, and Van 
Diemen’s Land, but England is the chief depositary. 
| Of vegetable formation, produced under a milder 
climate, and at a period when the earth was covered 
with a rich vegetation, the coal-fields present an 
interesting botany, and, singular to say, possess a 
conchology also, owing to a slow and gradual sub- 
sidence of the ancient sea-bed, accompanied by 
| pauses marked in many cases by the formatior of a 
seam of coal (p. 43). Of its enormous extent we 
can form an approximate idea, for Dean Buckland 
said that the coal-field of Northumberland and 
Durham would last 400 years at the present rate of 
consumption, while Mr. Bailey states the period to 
be 200 years, and some enthusiastic coal owners 
placed it at 1727 years—a very nice computation, it 
must be confessed. Mr. Hull calculates that the 
supply will last for 1000 years (p. 139). The 
deepest mine has a shaft 686 yards deep; it is that 
of Dukinfield, Cheshire (p. 5.) 

The earliest notice of coal occurs B.c. 238, in the 
writings of Theophrastus (p. 9); but the Britons 
appear to have been the first nation which worked 
and made actual use of the mineral. Stone hammers, 
wedges of flint, and wheels of solid wood, have been 
found near Ashby-de-la-Zouch (p. 11), but Mr. 
Hull omits to illustrate this curious fact by 
the discovery of implements and evidences of 
mining operations on the western borders of 
Durham. Galleries and a series of polygonal cham- 
bers near Wigan, refuse and scoris in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, and cinders at North 
Brierley, in the West Riding (pp. 13-14), Benwell 
(p. 176)—Mr. Hull might have added the station 











of Magna—are assumed to be proofs that the Romans | 





* The Coal-fields of Great Britain. By E, Hull, B.A. (E 
Stanford. 1860.) 


had their coal fires. The enormous forests of th? 
border, now only open peats and mosses, supplied 
them abundantly with wood. Inthe year 852 we 
have direct evidence that “twelve loads of coal 
(greefan)” formed part of the yearly rent of the 
Manor of Sempringham, paid to the Abbey of Peter- 
borough, not only as “an article of household con= 
sumption” in the calefactory, but probably also im 
the manufacture of metal work. The British term 
“glo” possibly reappears in the Saxon “col,” though 
the German colonisers used also the significant word 
“ greefe,” something “ dugup.” Gled, (gloed, plural 
is used in the translation of Ps. xvii. 14 be 15), 
Domesday, concerned only with seignorial rights 
takes no account of the mineral wealth of the 
country. The Boldon book, however, of the peri 
of Henry II., mentions the use of coal near 

field (p. 17), and in 12659 K. Henry Il. a 
charter to the freemen of Newcastle-on- to dig 
for coals (p. 18). Although Marco Polo, in the 
thirteenth century, mentions coal as in use in Ching 

. 181); yet Aineas Silvius, afterwards Pope Pius 

» Says, c. 1448, with evident wonder, that he saw 
“lumps of stone,” “ sive sulphurea, sive alia pingui 
materia preeditum,” given as alms at the gate of 
Scottish monasteries — Mr. Hull 
also the mention, by Matthew Paris in 1245, of 
“sea-coal,” so called from its transport to Londom 
(p.177). In 1306 K. Edward L., on the remonstrance 
of Parliament, forbade the use of coal as injurious 
to health. In the fourteenth century coal duties 
were first levied, and with the common use 
of chimneys, coals were introduced into 
dwelling houses, till which period its use 
had hitherto been restricted to forges. Mr. Hull, in 
his “ nts,” omits very many interesting facts 
and notices which the outlay of a little more in- 
dustry would have enabled him to collect. We 
should have been informed of the fact that a ton of 
coal yearly is equal to the uce of four acres of 
growing wood, supposing firewood to be cut 
every sixteen years. It would have been of equal 
interest to have such dates as the following :— 
application of the steam-engine in 1710 by New- 
comen and Crawley in mines ; the use of the earliest 
locomotive by G. Stephenson in 1814 on the Killing- 
worth colliery railway; the introduction of under- 
ground rails by Carr, of Sheffield, in 1777; of the 
Davy safety lamp in 1816; and the establishme: 
in 1767, of the first hydraulic — in Sir W. 
Blackett’s mines of Coal Cleugh. We should like 
also to have been told of the fact that in 
Pit the Astronomer Royal made his pendulum ex- 
periment on the density of the earth. We com- 
mend these anecdotes and those of a similar charac- 
ter to Mr. Hull, when he pre a second editi 
as we have no doubt he Sal tow occasion ‘oan 
He appears to believe in the tradition that living 
toads are found in coal (p. 20); and gives the in- 
teresting derivation of canal (i.e., candle) coal 
Camden from the circumstance that it was barn 
by the poor at Wigan as “candles” (p. 21). The 
following curious piece of information is new to us, 
It relates to the lighting of mines before the inven- 
tion of the Davy lamp:—Where carburetted hydro- 
gen gas existed in minute quantities, naked candles 
were employed for lighting, and gunpowder for 
blasting. The “steel mill” is used in the northern 
counties. “By means of a multiplying wheel a 
steel periphery was made to revolve mapidly in con- 
tact with a piece of flint, by which a succession 
sparks was produced. The sparks being formed of 
minute particles of steel heated to redness, are 
incapable of igniting the explosive gases of the 
mine, though sufficiently bright to light dimly the 
workings” (p. 180.) 

Our readers must be referred to Mr. Hull’s own 
pages, for a most intelligent, careful, and scholar- 
like description of all the coal-fields of the world ; 
undisfigured by pedantic technicalities or ass 
tion, and conveyed in good honest English wording, 
in a style so agreeable as to elevate a very dry 
subject into positively agreeable reading. Twenty- 
six chapters are devoted to the various countries of 
both the Old and New Worlds, and he gives @ 





synopsis, which shows that the total quantity of 
coal raised over the whole globe is about ninety- 
seven millions of tons, of which, on an average, 
Great Britain supplies sixty-seven millions of tons‘ 


| at least three times more than the combined pro- 
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duce of all the remaining coal-fields of the world. 
The entire quantity “would be sufficient to girdle 
the earth at the equator, with a belt of three feet in 
thickness and nearly five feet wide” (pp. 24-5). He 
anticipates the possibility of mines being carried 
down to such a depth that it will be practicable to 
excavate the coal during the winter months only 
(p. 173); and is of opinion that coal below 4000 
eet must for ever remain out of our reach (p. 164). 

Two departments of the subject are of special 
interest—the reeds and alge, the palms, coniferous 
trees, and ferns (pp. 29-39); some cognate with 
existing species—others relics of an extinct vegeta- 
tion; fossil fish (pp. 81-97, 146-157), and fossil 
shells (Pp. 40-84-98-146-157). The dykes and 
faults, the traces of velcanic and marine action, and 
the phenomena of the elevation and depression of 
strata, will be found abundantly illustrated in Mr. 
Hull’s volume. One application of a “pit ’—that 
of Gosforth—as a ball-room, in 1829, he of course 
does not mention. We believe it was a sin 
instance of subterranean dance, held 1100 feet 
under the earth. The walls, forty-eight feet high, 
were ornamented, and the dusky hall paved for the 
votaries of Terpsichore. But he very aptly quotes 
(p. 24), the magnificent sentence of Robert Stephen- 
son :—“ We are living in an age when the pent-up 
rays of that sun which shone upon the great car- 
boniferous forests of past ages, are being liberated 
to set in motion our mills and factories ; to carry us 
with great rapidity over the earth’s surface ; and to 
propel our fleets, regardless of wind and tide, with 
unetring regularity over the ocean.” 





Mancuester ’CHAnGe.—Manchester is capable of 
a focalisation scarcely possible in the case of any 
other nly important town. Once every week, 
on a Tuesday afternoon, at 1.30, in Manchester 
parlance, the visitor may look upon what is known 
as “High a: ay" a metaphorical expression, bor- 
rowed, apparently, from the ocean. High Change 
is certainly one of the most notable spectacles which 
the country offers to a stranger—a spectacle, too, 
such as no other land can boast or blush at, as the 
case may be. The room in which Manchester 
becomes hebdomadally concentrated, is, in itself, 
enough. It is of considerable length, with a 

orse-shoe end, and in the curve of the horse-shoe 
is alight iron gallery. It is Tuesday afternoon; 
the hour is between 1.15 and 1.30, and we are 
standing alone in this light iron gallery, with the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
MODERN DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Srr,—I think that all authors, both in esse and 
posse, owe youa debt of gratitude for having turned 
your attention to dramatic doings, which require 
reform quite as urgently as Mr. Mudie did. As you 
seem to invite discussion on the latter subject, I 
hope you will permit me to give my experience of 
the difficulties which surround men who are unwise 
enough to attempt dramatic authorship. 

Some time ago, I made my first attempt on the 
sensibility of a “ management,” by sending to it a 
three-actcomedy. I waited for an answer, butin vain; 
I wrote for one—vain also. At last, after months. 
of delay, I bethought me of a friend, who had a 
first-class position on a first-class journal, and I 
induced him to interfere. Attention was paid to 
his petition, and my piece was read and ultimately 
accepted. Now came my “tug of war.” There 
were in it two characters—one for a light comedy- 
man, the other for a low comedy-man. 
quarrelled with his part, and I had to write up and 
down and in and out to please both. Then came 
the heroine, who was to be conciliated and conceded 
to, and to have some “lengths” added to her part. 
At last, however, it was all done; the piece was 
acted and turned out to be a “ screamer,” which was 
laughed at for five or six and twenty nights. I was 
paid for it on the most economical terms, althcugh 
the light and low comedy men carried off between 
them about eighty pounds a week! But then they 
were “stars,” and I only the miserable being out of 
whose brain branches of their laurels grew. This 
first dramatic attempt of mine was the last ; others 
may have been more fortunate, but I profess to you 
that rather than undergo the same ordeal on the 
same moderate—very moderate—terms, I would 
sweep a crossing, tout for cabmen, or do any other 
work by which a less humiliating livelihood could 
be gained.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


DRAMATICUS. 
Bath, Dee, 31, 1860. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” 
Sm,—In your article in last week’s “ Gazette,” on 
“Modern Dramatic Literature,” you invite discussion. 





essence of Manchester beneath us, consisting of 
about two thousand men, of all ages, from five-and- 
twenty to seventy, occupying space which, to those 
unskilled in the compressibility of the human species, | 
would seem capable of holding certainly not more | 
than half the number now before us—a vast mass of | 
talking, arguing, persuading, remonstrating, pro- | 
» Wheedling, and possibly cheating humanity. | 
The noise that rises from the eager crowd is abso- | 
lutely deafening ; nor is there any time-honoured | 
simile by which to represent it. To liken it to the | 
hum of bees is utterly inadequate. The sound of | 
the ToruProizhov éaréerns is too soothing in its in- | 
termittent monotony to convey any idea of the 
uninterrupted roar of the ‘Change of Manchester. | 
It isa hot, sharp, unceasing jangle, and combined | 
with the gesticulations which, though of an argu- 
mentative character, are still as animated as the 
limited space will permit, is exciting to a de- 


gree even for the disinterested and _philo- 
sophical spectator. The roof is partially 
supported by large pillars, which, besides 


supporting the roofs, support the backs of the lead- 
ing commercial men. Each of the largest firms has 
one of these pillars, at which is to be found its 
representative or representatives. Round the great 
man revolve the luminaries of lesser magnitude ; in 
other words, the small manufacturers or commission 
agents. The position of these satellites is, we 
suspect, very various, and they may be compared to 
moths fluttering round a candle, or to flies cluster- 
ing about a sugar barrel. There is one man leaning 
against yon pillar, who returns his annual profits as 
a hundred thousand pounds, and yet he wrangles 
and jangles about a trifling bargain as if his soul's 
salvation depended on it. To anybody who is anxious 
to see /a nation boutiquire at work, we recommend 
the Manchester Exchange at 1.25, on a Tuesday 


I leave discussion to others; but I have a small 
grievance to complain of, and as giving it publi- 
city may possibly lead to correction, I take the 
great liberty of submitting it to you, and through 
you to the public in general. 

I present myself to you as “aman who wished 
to become a dramatic author and couldn’t,” for the 
following reasons. At different periods, ranging 
over three or four years, I wrote and sent dramas to 
three theatres. I had no introduction, and, on a 
matter of business, I should as soon think of asking 
for an introduction to a tradesman as to a manager. 
Still, it appears to be the rule, without complying 
with which no artifice can extort even a “yes” or a 
“no” from behind the footlights. As to my own 
“ dramas,” they may have been good, bad, or in- 
different; but even if they were only fit for 
the fire-grate or the waste-basket, there is a pleasant 
courtesy amongst those who call themselves gentle- 
men which requires that an answer of some sort or 
other should be given to correspondents, no matter 
however humble they may be. I expected one, and 
was disappointed. No efforts of mine could extort 
one, and no exertions could procure for me even a 
return of my MS., which I implored on my bended 
knees almost, asI may say. Every man of them 
played “ deaf as a post” to my applications, until at 
last, like one of my own heroines, “I gave up the 
project in despair.” 

Now, I assure you, sir, Ido not complain that 
my pieces may have been thought unworthy of 
representation, for no man can gauge his own abili- 
ties until they are tested ; what I do complain of is, 
that one class of business-men should behave rudely 





afternoon.—Dublin University Maga 


zine, 


and uncourteously to another class, and thereby 
disgust the latter from following pursuits by which 





a | institution, ina few days, on some of the leading 











the public might have been instructed or amused 
My plays must have been either worthy or worthless, 
and even if there had not been time to read them, 
it would have cost only three lines to perform that 
act of wordy civility which costs nothing. I should 
have. been content with an answer of any kind, 
which was not forthcoming, and Iam now about 
to proceed by law for the value of my last MS., 
which I estimate at £100, thus forcing the acts of 
the managers before the public in a court of justice. 
It so happened that my pieces were not translations, 
and I believe it is understood that only French 
dramas “adapted” will now be received.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, 
PHILO-DRAMA. 
London, January 1, 1861. 








Soura Kensincron Musrum.—Week ending 
29th December, 1860, Christmas week. Free days, 
10,249 ; free evenings, 3,930; total, 14,179; from 
the opening of the Museum, 1,808,426. 

We are informed that the Professor of Economie 
Science at King’s College, London, intends to 
commence a course of twenty lectures at that 


principles of political economy. As in these times so 
many questions are raised on thissubject, and so-many 
matters are referred to the real or presumed laws of 
the science, it is well that an opportun%ty is- given 
for the study of those points which present them- 
selves so prominently in all discussions on social 
questions. ; 

Tue London Glee Madrigal Union, under the 
direction of Mr. Land, will resume their popular 
entertainment of old English vocal music, consisting 
of glees, madrigals, and ballads, on Monday even- 
ing next, Jan. 7, at the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, for the short period of one month only. 

ActrvE efforts are being made bythe President and 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society to raise 
the amount required for sending an expedition, 
under Mr. Petherick, the consul at Khartim, to 
explore the sources of the Nile; and also to aid 
Captain Speke, who has already gone for the same 
destination, by way of Zanzibar. During the past 
autumn it appears that very little progress has been 
made in the subscription list, and at the present 
time, therefore, a vigorous canvassing is being 
earried on. The recent discoveries by — 
Miani give fresh interest to the subject. Until 
the middle of last month, the farthest point 
on the banks of the Nile known to geographers, 
was Gondokoro. This place lies about 1400 miles 
by river above Kharttim, which itself is 1900 miles 
above Alexandria. It is described as being in N. 
lat. 4 deg. 30 min. and E. long. 31 deg. 50 min, 
Gondokoro is the seat of an ivory mart during the 
months of December and January, when traders 
from Khartiim visit it, and obtain their ivory in 
exchange for grain and beads, and here the late Pro 
Vicario Knoblecher established a Roman Catholic 
mission, which was abandoned in 1859. Immedi- 
ately above Gondokoro, a succession of rapids 
prevent farther navigation; below Gondokoro the 
passage is perfectly open to boats, sailing at the times 
when the periodical winds are favourable. During 
ten months of the year, Gondokoro is deserted; the 
scanty and barbarous population of the village is 
dispersed over its barren neighbourhood, and an 
expedition such as that under Captains Speke and 
Grant must necessarily be—exhausted of means of 
barter, and wholly ignorant of the negro languages 
of Northern Africa—will be sure to tempt hostility, 
and incur serious danger or absolute want of supplies. 
If Captain Speke be unable to reach Gondokoro in 
December or January, his position will be exceed- 
ingly precarious, while farther advance to the north 
would be impossible. The first of Mr. Petherick’s 
proposed objects, is to forma sufficient depot of 
grain at Gondokoro, under the charge of his own 
men, to ensure to Captain Speke means of subsistence 
and security from violence whenever he should reach 
that place; the second, is to explore the district 
coloured orange, in the accompanying sketch map ; 
the “third, is to effect a meeting with Captain Speke, 
and to assist him through the hostile tribes between 
the Lake and the Nile. Many of these negro tribes 
are known to Mr. Petherick and it is precisely in 
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the locality where the party under Captain Speke 
would be most helpless, that that of Mr. Petherick 
would, Sop geome speaking, be most at home; 
and even if the union of the two parties did not 
actually take place, the aid which Mr. Pethenck’s 
presence in the country might with reason be 
expected to afford to Captain Speke, can hardly be 
overrated. The discoveries of Miani add fresh 
arguments in favour of the proposed expedition. 
That gentleman left his boats at Gondokoro, and 
travelled overland by the side of the Nile, in a S.E. 
direction, to a place called Galuffi, situated, according 
to his estimate, at a direct distance of 180 
graphical miles from Gondokoro, and therefore 
leaving an unexplored link of only 270 geographical 
miles between his position and the most notherly 
point reached by Captain Speke, in his late expe- 
dition from Zanzibar. Miani’s information, even 
allowing largely for erroneous estimate of distance, 
reduces within manageable limits the country that 
remains to be explored, in order to discover the 
sources of the Nile. It also places them eastward 
of Lake Nyanza, and therefore in a locality where 
Captain Speke would be less favourably circum- 
stanced for finding them, than he had hoped. 
Miani makes no mention whatever of any large lake, 
such as the Nyanza, being reported to feed its 
waters, but, on the contrary, the natives derived the 
source of the Nile from a town called Patico, lying 
in the direction of Mount Kenia. The sum required 
to be raised is £2000. Should this be quickly 
obtained, Mr. Petherick will undertake to reach 
Gondokoro in November,'1861. He will then ex- 
plore until March, 1862, when the setting in of the 
rainy season prevents farther movements. Starting 
afresh in August, 1862, he proposes to continue his 
travels till February, 1863, and after that to return to 
Gondokoro, reaching hisdepdt in 1863 orearly in 1864. 
Amongst the subscribers we notice the names of 
Miss Burdett Coutts, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
Dr. Beke, Lord Ebrington, &c., &c. 
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THE NEW ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN CARBONARI 





Now Ready, in Two Volumes, 21s. 


ANSELMO; 


A TALE OF MODERN ITALY. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





ILLUSTRATED PENNY PERIODICAL. 





THE NEW YEAR'S NUMBER OF 


THE LEISURE HOUR 


WILL COMMENCE WITH A 


TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 


ENTITLED, 


CEDAR CREEK; from the Shanty to the Settlement 


Exhibiting the Actual Experiences of a Family of Colonists from the “Old Country.” 





“FAST” AND “STEADY ;” 
THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS. 


Illustrated in a Series of Engravings by M‘Connell. 


OR, 








Just Published, | 

Demy 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth, price 2s., 
ERBERT’S HOLIDAYS:| 
A TALE FOR CHILDREN. } 

By the Author of “ Dorothy,” ‘“ De Cressy,” &c. 
| 

| 


London: J. & C. Moztey, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Just Published, 
Demy 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth, price 1s., j 
HE PIGEON PIE. 
By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe,”’ &c. 





Just Published, 
Demy 18mo., with frontispiece, cloth, price 1s., 
(THE YOUNG BRETON VOLUNTEER: | 
A TALE OF {815. | 
By FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM. 


| 

| 

| 

} 

London: J. & C. Mozzey, 6, Paternoster Row. 
| 

| 


London: J. & C. Moztey, 6, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Illustrated with 103 engravings by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A 


WALK FROM LONDON TO FUL- 
HAM, by the late T. C. CROKER, F.S.A., M.R.LA., 
oan and Edited by his Son, T. F. DILLON CROKER, 
This volume includes notices of 269 noteworthy objects 
and places, and references to upwards of 300 celebrated 
persons of the past and present. 


London: Witu1am Teac, Pancras Lane, Queen Street 
Cheapside, E.C. 





THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Stamps. 


Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 


Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 
we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this."—Era, October 14, 1860, 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF MOSSES, 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS, WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF SPECIMENS. 





There will be the usual variety of Papers on Popular Science, Natural History, Biography, 
Travels and Adventures, &c. &c. 


LONDON: RICHARD JONES, 
56, Paternoster Row; and may be had of all Booksellers and News-Agents. 





COMPANION FOR SABBATH HOURS. 





‘WHAT SHALL I READ ON SUNDAY?” is an inquiry which thousands of persons among all 
classes, and of all ages, are coutinually making. This widely-felt want is attempted to be met in 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME; 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY, FIVEPENCE. 





A Prominent Feature in the Present Year will be a 


SERIES OF VIEWS IN THE HOLY LAND, 


From Original Sketches by a Gentleman long Resident in the East, 
WITH ACCOMPANYING DESCRIPTIVE PAPERS. 


TANK | There will be the usual interesting variety in Biography, Narrative, Sacred Philosophy, Missionary 
Incident, Scripture Illustration, Practical Discourses, Poetry, Stories for the Young, Choice Extracts 


from New Books, Bible Questions, &c., &c. 


LONDON: RICHARD JONES, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY; 
And may be had of all Booksellers and News-Agents. 
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OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 
County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library ; in 
a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. “Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with 
written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of “Arms, to whom and when granted, 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &c., 
&c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. — By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Institute, 25, Cranbourn Street, 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. The Heraldic 
Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





RMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die,.6s. Initials, 1s. Gd. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, 1s. extra, T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





OLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER—with 

Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 

of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, lis. ; 

Best Make, 2ls. Any person can use them. T. CUL- 

LETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 








IAMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 

Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 

12s. Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 

Quartered, Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

the laws of Heraldry. By T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 

and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbexurn Street, Corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, W.C. 








DDING CARDS—For Lady and 
Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—A 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free.—N.B.—AlIl Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash—T. CULLETON, 
er and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 

of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
pee Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
g out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
RLECTRO-SILY ER PLATES. By means of this novel 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Marked ina 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s 6d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 2s. 6d. ; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent ; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


«Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 

May 15th, 1854.” 

All Orders to be sent to the Patentec and Sole Maker, 
T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of 8t. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 

*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 


TRADE MARK 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tus LANCET STATES, 





“This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “ The Illustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brown and Poxsoy, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE. 
&c., preferred to the Dest arrowroot, and ap suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW series of his useful productions, which for excellence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and a fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, aud other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK;; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


ME: ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 

Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary 
advantages : 


First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect aecuracy and 
success IN TWO HOURS, without pain or extraction of 
stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or 
fastenings, by a movable, fiexible, and imperishable base, 
from. which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- 
adhesion is obtained, that the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the wearer. 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not 
impaired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and will 
last a life-time. 


Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 
these teeth in any of the above cases, without the aid ofa 
dentist. 


Mr. Eskell’s patent, of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be precured at his residence, where 
specimens may be seen and every information obtained. 
Decayed Teeth stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 
sultations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33. Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 


that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers to be careful when purchasing to 
see that the word “‘ GLENFIELD,” amd the maker’s name, 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON,” is'on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


JUST IMPORTED, 


Tue PALE FROM NEWFOUNDLAND, AND THE LicnHt Brown 
From Norway. 


(THE Supplies of the present Season have 
Never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, 
and the oil nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and 
Thompson, of Guy's and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, have 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfoundland Oil the 
best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- 
stitution. 
The Light Brown being more Economical in price, is 
brought within the reach of all Classes. 
No higher price need be paid than the following:— 
Light Brown, 1s &d per pint, or 3s per quart. 
Pale, 1s 6d half pints, 2s 6d pints, 4s 6d quarts; or in five- 
pint bottles, 10s 6d, Imperial Measure. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


NEW-YEAR’S' GIFTS. 





ieee most appropriate offerings for this 
Season of festivity are those which tend to the pro- 
motion of the Personal Graces. None can be more ac- 


ceptable than 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


For imparting a transcendent lustre to the Hair, and sus- 
taining it in decorative charm. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
Imparts a radiant bloom to the Cheek, and a delicacy and 
softness tothe Hands, Arms, and Neck; and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Bestows on the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, and renders 
the breath sweet and pure. 


The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their 
general use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally- 
known efficacy of these articles give them a celebrity un- 
paralleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 





Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 


ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rica 

Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Gray—at Two, Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to 
Twelve Guineas. Llustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 


ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully 

fitting and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, 

Black or Coloured, with Military Braiding, 21s. Directions 
for self-measurement post free. 


ORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every Colour—lined through- 

out with Silk, and Quilted, 42s.; 63s.; and 84s. All sizes 

ready. ‘Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for 
self-measurement ree. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 














1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, ‘GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATENTED 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 

The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
aceuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of springs, wires, or any metals. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
fectly astonishing obtained ; while their success is guaranteed 
in the most difficult cases, even when other methods have 
failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thus 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist. The 
best materials, which are warranted to remain pure and 
sweet, only employed, while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost, References to patients and testi- 
monials may be seen. Inspection by the medical profession 
and all interested is particularly requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 
1815. See Diploma. 

110, REGENT STREET, near the QUADRANT; and 

33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, CITY. 

GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMBEL, for Front 
Teeth, the only permanent stopping which does not discolour 
or injare the Teeth. 

For obvious reasons, it is necessary particularly to notice 
| the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private passage, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, and Benson, the Silversmith. 

AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
pei set. Best in Europe; warranted. 

LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 

Messrs. GABRIEL find it necessary to caution the public 

age 1inst those who copy their advertisements. 


K EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall 
victims to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, 
diseases of the chest, and the respiratory organs. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than cure; be therefore prepared, 
during the wet and wintry season, with a supply of 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, 2 
cough or cold; they are good alike for the young or the 
ed. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. ; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Kxearine, Chemist, 








At 79, St. Paw's Churchyard. 


&c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by .all 
Druggists, 
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R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and extensively prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility. 
stomach, liver, nervous complaints, more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and paralysis. The successful results of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and signal success 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d., 11s., 22s., and 5/. each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. 
Hall’s agent, Mr. Anprews, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
The following are a few testimonials, published by privilege :— 
Sir Charles Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 
permanent cures by the use of bromide of potassium, being 
one of the chemical preparations of the above salt. 
‘September 6, 1856.—The Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 


| 
| 


returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- | 


ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 
nervous disease.”’ 

Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:— 
“*T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa and 
found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy.” 

Mr. Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at Madrid, certifies 
that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall’s Potassa cured his 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. 

Extract fromthe “ Lancet,” April 1, 1857.—‘‘In conel 


| animal frame. 


| prejudiced against patent li , May be 
| instance to accept the position and high medical qualifica- 
| tions of the discoverer to be some guarantee for the sound- 


LECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! Under the 
Patronage of the Governor-General of India, and 
sanctioned by the Royal Consumptive Hospital at Montreal. 
Dr. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS, for the speedy 
relief and ultimate cure of Coughs, Colds, Consumpiion, 
Asthma, Hoarseness, Difficulty of Breathing, and all Dis- 
eases of the Lungs, Gout, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Epilepsy, 
Nervous Debility, and Liver and Stomach Diseases. 


The success which has attended these pills has had no pa- 
rallel in the annals of medicine, and the principle upon which 
their action depends as a purifier of the system, being well 
understood and universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
it is not saying too much that every person of weak lungs or 
delicate habit suffering from the above disease, should not 
despair until they have tried howfar they may tend to relieve 
their symptoms ; and of course it cannot be pretended in every 
case to effect a cure, but believing that the majority of those 
diseases which hitherto have defied medical men have been 
relieved by this medicine, it is unhesitatingly recommended 
to the notice of the world at large, who, although perhaps 

induced in this 





ness of the'theory that ‘“ Electricity is life,” and that purified 
charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 
remedy for supplying the deficiency of this substance in the 


Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure. 
March, 20, 1849. 
Str,—I have analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very largedegree the component parts necessary 





we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- 
tion, and liver complaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 


Attention is called to the following remarkable cure, | 
which can be well anthenticated, amongst many others:— | 


“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able time. These are the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months.—Signed 
Joun Tovr, Victoria Place, Southmolton, Devon, Aug. 1856.” 


| most useful medicine. 


“Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ac- | 


knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I write 


to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and | night at bed-time. 


seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but one slight attack since I commenced taking the medicine; 
whereas, previous to my doing so, I frequently had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only disposition I 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if I could have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 
perfect health.—I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
GEORGE BowWDLER.” 

Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa may be procured, by order, 
through any chemist. In cases of Epilepsy, and other 
maliguant diseases, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
upon its being absorbed by the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shall have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, imparting vigour and relief to the most 
debilitated constitution; or the Discoverer would advise 
according to the particular symptoms, if consulted. 

Sold by Dr. Hat's AGENTs, and by the Discoverer (who 
may be consulted gratis every Thursday evening), at his 
residence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


\RAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S WAL- 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
and 3s. 6d. ; a sample by post 24 stamps. 
ANDREWS, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Caution.—There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for ‘ Cleveland's.” 


RAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 
the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the scalp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
4s a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
capillary vessels. In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
its direct elements of formation, and hence its certainty as a 
nourisher of the hair and producer of whiskers, &c. It is 
utterly impossible for the animal economy to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen; but if grease 
be combined with ammonia, which yields nitrogen, then 
great benefit will be derived from the pomade so made. All 
pomades and oils that are used for the hair only act asa 
polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique prepara- 
tion is guaranteed to contain all the advantages of a hair 
dye, without its deleterious effect. 
i Sold in sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 10s., and 
21s., by Surron and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Order of your Chemist in town or country 
Baketay, Wholesale Agent, 95, F arringdon Street, 
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| ance of keeping the bowels open, and for this purpose he has 
| always been in the practice of prescribing 2 ounces of salts 


| assist their beneficial operation, inasmuch as the pills not 





to ace lisl 


I this object.—ANDREW URE. 
To Dr. Sargeant, M.R.C.S. 


Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty’s Mint, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
&e. &e, 


I think your proposal of introducing carbon into the 
system by the medium of charcoal is very reasonable, and 
likely to todo good.—W. T. Branpe. 


Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 
a very convenient form of administering what may prove a 


Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
two at night and two in the morning. 


For indigestion, debility, nervousness, epilepsy, one three 
times a day; one hour before each meal, and two every other 


For pains in the back, loins, rheumatism, two at night and 
one in the morning. The proprietor would most earnestly 
recommend to persons whilst taking these pills the import- 


dissolved in a pint of water, and of which a small wine- 
glassful should be taken every morning. Persons, however 
delicate, will find this most agreeable to them, and materially 





being of an aperient character, the bowels would not be | 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of Hannay, 
Sanger, Edwards, Barclay. and of the discoverer (who may 
be consulted daily from 10 in the morning until 8 in the 
evening), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE STREET, BEDFORD | 
SQUARE, LONDON. Price ls. lid., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 10s., 
and 33s. per box. | 


N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to their 
Poor Parishioners. 


DIP CANDLES TO BURN WITHOUT SNUFFING. 


ALMER AND CO’S VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIPS, 8d. per Tb., manufactured of im- 
proved materials, free from smell, a good colour, may be 
carried without guttering, burn longer than ordinary dips, 
give a better light. Preferable for Schools, Private Families, 
and indeed for the general use of all. 


Sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale b’ 
Pavmer and Co., the Patentees, Sutton Street, Clerkenwe! 


London, E.C. 
Ta PHILOSOPHY OF MARRIAGE.— 
By JOSEPH KAHN, 

Graduate in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, in'the Royal 
and Imperial Universities of Vienna, Erlungen, &c. &e. 
This popular work (which has been translated into four 

different languages) has now gone through forty-one Edi- 

tions of 10,000 each, and is designed to impart accurate 
knowledge on subjects which involve the means of securing 
moral and physical happiness. 

Price One Shilling, or free by post (in an envelope) for 
eighteen stamps. 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row; orfrom 
the Author’s Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish 

Square, W. 





A New Edition of 





Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 1s., in postage 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 

‘“‘ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 

“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
er clergyman.’’—Sun, Evening Paper. 

Sold by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row; Many, 39, Cornhill’ 





PERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS IS SECURED BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
From Mr..C. Reinhardt, Chemist, 22, Market-place, 
Hull.—Gentlemen,—Many and surprisingare the testimonials 
of relief afforded to confirmed cases of asthma and consump- 
tion, and long-standing coughs, and it will gratify me to 
refer to many respectable parties who are really anxious to 
make known the great benefit they have derived from this 
seasonable remedy. I enclose a testimonial of no ordinary 
value, as it is the genuine expression of a grateful man’s 
feelings. I remain, J, C. RemvHARDT.” 

Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers give instant relief, and a 
rapid cure of asthma, consumption, coughs, and all disorders 
of the breath and lungs. 3 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. 14d. 28. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold 
by all Druggists. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
WN Canons CAMOMILE PILLS are 
& 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remetly for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
ii to which we are subject, being a medicine so uni- ; 





BALDNESS —LUXURIANT HAIR — 

CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 
production of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes seurf and 
dandriff, cleanses the skin of the head, and keeps the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. One trial will satisfy the 
most sceptical. Price, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post, 
24 stamps.—-ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedford 
Square; and all chemists and perfumers. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English. 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. 


( UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 

MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete exposé of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions practised by quacks 
under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and suggestions for their complete suppression. By 
Dr. SARGEANT, M.R.C.S., L.S.A.. late of King Street, 
Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 
the author, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 








\UACKERY UNMASKED ; its Extortions, | 
¥, Impositions, and Deceptions fully Exposed. Sent free | 
for 2 stamps by Dr. SARGEANT, 8, Store Street, Bedford | 
Square, London. 


formly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
‘“* Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach. “ Norton's 
Pills act as a powerful Tonic and gentle Aperient; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits 
to be derived from their use, as they have been a never- 
failing Family Friend for upwards of 20 years. 

Sold in bottles at Js. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, in every 

‘Town in the Kingdom. 


> vr ” 
Cavrroy.—Be enre to ask for ““ NORTON'S PILLS, and 
do not be persuaded to purchase any of the various me 
tions which have sprung up in consequence of the success 
“NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—USEFUL SYMPATHY.—Let all who sympathise 
with the afflicted remember that, their mild and gentle 
manners may soothe, but cannot save the sufferer; but 
Professor Holloway has enabled their deeds to prevail be- 
yond their words. With his certain remedies many a com- 
passionate friend has restored vigour to the failing memory, 
cheerfulness to the exhausted mind, and health to the — 
cheek. Every visitor of the sick may, without fear, safi M 
and effectively use Holloway’s world-renowned my eope 
and Pills. Appropriate instructions envelope every Pot an 
Box. Under Holloway’s benign treatment condolence is not 
long desirable, for convalesence comes apace, soon to give 
place to joyous health. Such cases daily occur, and are re- 





| corded with unbounded gratitude. 
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